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rORBINNUI 

This report sunasrltes and presents the findings of a teelve nonths* 
pilot project related to the teaching of observational skills by naans of 
direct observation and videotaped classroon situations* The project ms 
nade possible through a grant fron the United States Departeent of Health » 
Education* and Welfare under Title VSI of The Rational defense Education 
Act of 1958 (P.L* 85-864). 

IhU undertaking ms considered to be of special significance because 
of che V4Bq^idly increasing need for mil qualified elenentary teachers in 
the state and a correspondingly rapid expansion in anrollmnt at the College 
of Education* University of Bamii* Providing desirable observational 
experiences for prospective teachers becaas sore and aore difficult because 
of increasing deaands placed upon the laboratory schools in the areas of 
demonstration and research* Also* the schools lack the necessary space 
for aceoaeodating large nuabers of observers* 

This project is only one of a nunber of efforts uhich are currently 
being made to improve the program of teacher education at the University of 
Himiif Xt is hoped that the findings and recoamendations resulting fiom 
the study will have significance for aspects of the teacher education 
program other fhan developasnt of skills in the observation of 
children*., r.-,-' ----- r----,- 

Such mrk as ms ipyolved in this project could not have been 
carried on ^thout the cooperation many people* For this reason* X 

illi :i®lidIniowisdke, at assistance , of the 

following: 
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Mrs. Lof^rAlne P£ttcinnoiit» A^tistant Proiast^ff of Education and 
instructor of one of the control groups. 

Hrs. Msrgaret Gilltspief Assistant Professor of Education* who 
assisted in fomulating the original proposal* 

Dr. Eobert Reed* Associate Professor of Education and Eli^^actor, 
Educational Television* Hawsii—television coordinator of the 
project. 

Dr. Don Leton* Associate Researcher of ihe Bureau of Educational 
Research* advisor in research techniques. 

Dr. Jack Gordon* Assistant Researcher in Education* Bureau of 
Educational Research* and Mr. Peter punn»Rankin* Assistent 
Processor of Education* uho assisted in the statistical analysis 
of the data. 

Miss Hannah iou Bennett and Mrs. Gladys Kioo* principals of the 
Preschool and Elenentary School* uho nade arrangements for the 
taping of classroom groups and uho coordinated some of the 
routine matters connected uith the project* Dr. Valter Vittich* 
director of Conaunications Center* university of Hawaii* who 
spurred us on with his enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Doris Dyer* Mrs. Myrtle Collins* Miss Isahel Snow* 

Miss Hetty Puhlhage* and Mr. Ray Ssdth* laboratory school 
teachers whose classroom groups of children were videotaped. 

Dr. Marvin Greenberg* Mrs. Juanita Kenda* Dr. Eeloris Curtis* and 
Miss Sue Hansen* specialist teachsrs who cooperated with the 
videotaping of children in the areas of music* art* and physical 
education. 

Miss Ethel Oda* graduate assistant in Educational Psychology and 
Peace Corps trainee. 

IS 

Mrs. Edna Lee Leib* supervising teacher of first grade in the 
University Preschool. 

Mrs. Pearl Yamashita* supervisor of intern teachers. 

Dr. Don Leton* associate resear<^^^r in the Bureau of Educational 
Research. 

(The above four people acted as a panel for viewing the videotapes 
and analysing significant behavior which could be noted by the 
students.) 
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Mrs* Franctts Shinotsu* graduate asaiatant In Blementary Education. 

lira. Veronica Rivera* graduate aaalatant In Slenentary Education. 

Mra. Ruth Klehn* graduate aaalatant in Elementary Education. 

lira. Shirley Fujlta* Aaalatant Frofeaaor of Education. 

(The above four served as analyatu of atudent reaponaea to teat 
tapes* student observation reports* student reactions to 
hypothetical disciplinary cases* and questions posed by students.) 

Mr. John James* Program director and graduate assistant In 

educational television; director of the technical aspects of the 
project; including training of cameramen* arranging the class- 
room for videotaping* and directing the actual taping sessions. 

Mrs. Virginia Kemble* graduate assistant and Psychologist* who 
handled the testing of both children and college students* 
assisted in planning program* and helped In the analysis and 
comparison of college students' and children's responses to the 
sociograms. 

And to my colleagues in the College of Education for their 
encouragement and assistance In a variety of iwys. 



March l$dd Esther C. Jenkins 

Associate Professor of Education 
College of Education 
University of Hawaii 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION) TO THE j^ROBLEM 



The perceptual view of learning is the undergirding theory of thie 

project* What has been one of our major concerns in the professional 

laboratory phases of our teacher education program at the University of 

Hawaii is expressed ^uite adequately by Combs: 

"Whether an individual will be an effective teacher 
dependy upon the nature of his private world of 
perceptions. It follows that the perceptual world 
must be a matter of vital concern to teacher-education 
programs."^ 

Combs also reasons that teaching is human relationship and stresses 
the need for teachers to develop a point of view to which thrjf Ate committed 



"a personal psychology which the good teacher needs* 
derived from accurate observations and given consistent 
meaning by personal exploration and discovery. A prime 
function of the teacher-preparation program must be to 
assiat its students in the development of such a frame 
of reference for their future behavior. 

Shperiencea throughout our teacher education program arC planned with 
the hope that fututo teachers will develop and organise perceptions about 
(1) their various teaching roles* (2) the people with idiom they will work* 
and (3) the eonteht and methods they will develop through teaching. 
However* the introductory Cburse in elementary education is mainly geared 
towards the devilopment of accurate percepcions about children though* 

^Combs* Arthur W. * The Professional Education of Teachers, a Perceptual 
View^ of..^iiiniief' EduCation^ -^^^l^ Allyn and Bacon. Inc., 1965. p. 19. 















obviously, perceptions about teacblng techniques, school and eonmunlty 
relationships, etc. will also be a natural outcome of any experience in 
which students engage. 

Introductory Course In Professional Sequence 

Education 220, Introduction to Elementary Education, Is a course which 
was moved downward from the Junior to the Sophomore year in 1960 because of 
the belief that professional growth takes place slowly and sequentially. 

The focus of the course Is primarily upon the development of basic under* 
standings in the study of self and of the child as a learner. Kajor topics 
dealt with Include: 

I. A Review of thu Growth Process and Growth Characteristics of 
Preschool and Elementary School Children 

II. Cultural Factors Affecting Growth and Development 

III. The Role of Basic Reeds In Human Development 

IV. Bevelopotental Tasks 

V. How Learning Takes Place as the Child Matures 

VI. The Exceptional Child In the Classroom 

VII. Discipline 

VIII. How the School Socialises the Child 

IX. The Teacher's Personality 

X. Specific Child Study Techniques 

XI. Evaluating and Reporting Children's Progress 

XII. Working with Parents 

Recurrent thetas spearing throughout the coursh include: 

1. Behavior li caused. 

2. Behavior.can^be' Studied c ‘ 

3. C^timutt learning is^^ b^^ physical, social i and embtibiial 

well-helni^’riiltbatehlld. ' ckv.. , 
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4. learning la affected by the paychologlcal and physical environment 
of the school. 

5. The teacher Is concerned vlth the total growth of the child. 

6. Discipline problems stem largely from factors outside the child's 
control • 

7. Basic to an understanding of a child Is the teacher's understanding 
of himself. 

8. The values * child learns from his culture and those of the school 
are often in conflict. 

Direct observation has long been considered an essential part of this 
course for the following reasons: 

1. It helps to bring the student's professional goal Into closer 
relationship with the general requirement of his college program. 

2. It Is a successful means of obtaining maximum. Involvement of those 
enrolled In the class In the learning experiences planned for the 
course. 

3. It Is a concrete way of supporting^ and rclnforcli^ what the 
students are learning from lectures* discussions* and readings. 

4. It Is a promising method for helpli^ students to discover, many 
things fqr them8elveq»i.e.* principles of growtfi and development* 
principles,;: of. learning*.: and V teaching^ qt^ategi^e*, 

More specifically* observation experiences are provided fot . 

purpose of helping students to: 

1. grow In thelrt understanding and appreclatfcn qf the cnlqueiiess of 
each,, child ■ 

2. be.come fsnsltive:- te,apecl^l^.:i’shiui'2(ur,^ glv|,. Insight,. 

Into a child's stage ofe^development or his attitudes and feelings 
about himself* others* and/or the learning situation. 
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3. become aware of consistency and Inconsistency In behavior. 

4. become alert to signs of deviant behavior. 

5. become aware of how, why, and in what situations individuals 
change their patterns of behavior. 

6. become sensitive to the patterns and values of peer culture and to 
those factors which influence a child's ae:;^ptance or rejection by 
the group . 

7. Identify areas in which children are making a thrust for 
independence, i.e., to become sensitised to "teachable moments." 

8. assess the appropriateness of the school environment and the 
learning task to the child's level of development. 

9. identify the elements of the teaching* learning situation which 
make it democratic, laisses*faire, or autocratic and the effect 
these have upon child behavior. 

10. develop sensitivity to the specific skills needed for successful 
achievement of a learning task* 

11« become sensitised to the many concomitant learnings taking place 
in a specific situation* 

12. learn something of the basis upon which one determines both long 
range and specific objectives for individuals and the group* 

13. develop a broader. concept of the variety of responsibilities a 
teacher assumes in conducting an educational program for a group 
of children* V.'-' 

14. grow in self-understanding and awareness of one's own personal 
biases/ and: prejudices. i'' 

15. decide ifhether or not one wants to continue with teaching as a 

-career;.:and» if 'SOr^nt idiat: level* v ■; 
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To accomplish these goals the Instt^ctors have attempted In the past 
to provide several observations at each o£ three levels* Preschool* Primary* 
and Upper Elementary* With the hope o£ making this experience even more 
meaningful part of the required observation time has been customarily set 
aside for follow-up conferences with the teachers of the classes being 
observed. 

Students have been generally prepared In advance for observation 
experiences by means of films* observational guide sheets* Introductory 
talks by the principals and excursions through the schools. Their growth 
In observational acuity* their ability to apply principles of development 
to problem situations* and their progress In making generalisations about 
children's behavior have been assessed In the past by means of class 
discussions* examinations* ability to collect significant anecdotal material 
about children* and term papers. 

The Problem 

in spite of efforts to make the direct observation exg.^rlence as 
meaningful as possible there have been numerous problems* conflicts of 
interest* and changing patterns In the College of Education and the 
University Which have made this very difficulty to achieve. In recent 
years the student population at the College has grown In direct proportion 
to the "bursting at the seams" growth of the University. Por example* in 
comparison to thirty student teachers In 1948 there are now approximately 
one hondred*>fl£ty pla^^'ln^ elementary classrooms each semester. This 
growthjjm^^tiuS^ has created many scheduling problems difficult to 
resolve. Add to this the fact that it is impossible for course instructors 
to see ev^jrythlng that the students are seeing; the difficulty In 
discussing something of common interest to all class members becomes 
obviousi 






le alao clia elaxaeaf: $£ dlffaranoa Xa th« quality of 
observation to ba considered. Regardless of the fact that these 
Initial laboratory experiences have taken place in the canpus 
schools it was generally agreed that they would be superior for some 
students and perhaps only average for others* 

Until recent years the major function of the campus schools in 
relation to teacher education was to provide supervised student teaching 
for prospective elementary teachera* With student teachers taking over 
part of the classroom responsibilities it was possible for the regular 
teachers to confer with the observation students and to answer questions 
or to clarify misconceptions about what they had seen* Now that these 
schools have become research and demonstration centers it is no longer 
possible for conferences to be scheduled* As a result, students leave the 
classroom without having had a complete experience* 

Additional factors which have detracted from the quality of 
observation include limited space available for observers, lack of freedom 
to follow children into rooms where special experiences in art. music, and 
physical education are conducted, and. very often, viewing children from 
the backs of their heads only* Children are protected from observers by 
rules that do not permit the observers to move around the classroom or to 
examine their work at close range* Thia is understandable because of the 
limited space but does keep the observer from becoming aware of facial 
expressions and other nuances of child behavior which give clues to 
attitudes towards and responses to a particular aituation* 

Another problem stems from the fact that students must sign up for 
observation at whatever time their schedules permit. As a result* some 
observers have a limited opportunity to see children in a variety of 
situations. , Several, for example, were scheduled only at a time when 
children worked independently on SRA reading materials * Without being 







able to aee the children's faces or to hear any of their reactions the 
total gain from the eicperience seemed minimal. ^ 

Purposes of the Study 

This study vas undertaken in order to test the potential use of 
videotaped classroom situations for the purpose of developing observational 
skills. It seems reasonable to expect that* under controlled conditions » 
students' perceptions of child behavior can be brought much more sharply 
into focus than is possible mhere there is no control over what the 
observer may see. It also seems reasonable to expect that the sequence in 
which students experience both videotaped and direct observation tJill 
influence their perceptions of child behavior. Specifically^ this study 
attempted to: 

1. determine what q^ialitative diffarences exist under three plans of 
observation of child behavior lit elementary achool groups; direct 
classroom observations videOi:ape televiewingt or a combination of 
direct observation and videotapes. 

2 . attimipt to detesmina to what extent guided observation via 
videotape may sharpen the studenta' observational skills in 
identlfyinl significant child behavior. 

3. attempt to detetmint to what extant certain aspects of child 

I 

behavior, i.e.^ coamiinication, the child's perception 
of himselfs and intcrparaonaT relatlonshipa^ may be observed 
through the iise of the medium of television. 

4. attempt to determine to what extent common experiences in guided 
’ obabrvation throngh the medium of television prior to direct 

obsetvation tn^ the eiaisrooii gay affect the quality of the latter 

'eg^riettce;'-'"'^ - v;v ^ C t 

In rilation to the abigre purposes such questiCiis as the follbwii^ 
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wer« pootdl: 

1. la it poaail»la for ttudenta to obaarva on tapa tha aane kinds of 
aigniflcant beHiavlor» laamlng prlnclplaa in oparation» 
paychoLoglcal nnd anvironaiantal condltlonay and taaching 
atrataglaa aa can ba dlractly obaarvad in tha claaaroom? 

2* Will thara ba any dlffarancaa In the amount ox aueh bahavlor that 
can ba obaarvad? 

3. Will thara ba any dlffarancaa In atudant attltudaa raflactad In 
tha two typaa of obaarvatloi.? 

4* Will there ba differences between observer responses to tests in 
course content and to teat tapes? If ao* will thaaa dlffarancaa 
relate to a particular aaquanca or method of obaarvatloni l.a«» 
will tha dlffarancaa ba due to vhathar or not tha students 
obaarvad first by videotape or direct obsarvatlont or will they 
ba due to tha fact that thay obaarvad antlraiy by videotape or 
tha direct elaaaroom method? 

5. Will there be areas of comaon concern to all students ragatdlaaa 
of tha method of observation aicparlancad or i»lll each group develop 
different kinds of concamt i«a.» dlaclplinat creativity, etc.? 

6. Is it possible for students to gain insight into children's 
pareonalitias and learning needs by means of videotape? 

7 • Will one type or sequence of observation produce any significant 
dlf f erances in a tudent reactions to discipline problems? 
Experimental HVoothesea , 

The following hypotheses were tested in this atudy:!^ 

K^s^he guidedi Viewing of selected iclassroom behavior recorded on 
, videotapes idll provide a commStt observational experience for all 
students in a given experimental group. This communality will 





lnpvov« the «fftetivecitst of Inttructloii and inertaat the 
obaawational acuity of tha atudanta. 

2. A conbination of larga-acraan viauing of aalactad claatroom 
bahavlor and dlvact elaasvooia obaarvationa vill ba auparlor to 
tha currant a«thoda of direct claaaro«Mi obaarvationa. 

3. Tha talaviauing of vidaotapaa prior to direct elacarooa 
obaarvationa vill ba auparlor to the talavlawlng of vldeotapaa 
aubaaquant to claaaroon obaarvationa In developing obaarvatlonal 
afcllla. 

Iqportanca of tha Study 

Aa atatad earlier profaaalosial laboratory axparlancaa* in iihlch tha 
Introductory obaarvatlonal axparlancaa play a vital rola» are generally 
conaldarad abaolutaly aaaantlal for helping tha proffpectlva teacher to 
Integrate theory with practice. Hoeevcr» tha «ara fact that auch 
experlencaa are provided la no guarantee that tha quality vlll ba auparlor 
enough to bring about thla daalrad integration. In Ita real fox providing 
contacta with children an Institution nay fall Into the trap of equating 
quantity with quality. Therefore* before any nathod la adopted aa a iiseana 

t 

of giving proapaetlva teachers eiparlancea In observing children^ It 
should ba either evaluated against an astebllahad set of criteria or It 
should be put to an eiqplrlcal test. In addition* when a oethod or methods 
are finally selected* students should be specifically guided In their 
observations so that they learn not only what to look for In a particular 
situation but how to spread this observation over a variety of situations 
and activities. Developing such skills of observation la one of the chief 
prerequisites to the understanding of child behavior. Stratemeyer stresses 
the necessity for careful aelectlon and guidance of observation experience 
as follows; 








'^Direct •xpe?l6nc«i nutt be thought ebout to be 
truly educative; to be useful in subsequent 
experiences. This points to the fact that direct 
experience in and of itself is not enough. While 
extending the nature and uuvber of direct experiences 
in the professional program for teachers* attention 
must also be given to the quality of the experiences 
provided. Quality of experiei^^ice resides both in the 
nature of <;he experience itself ind in the way in 
which it is guided. To be assured that the young 
college student ^s adequately reflecting upon his 
experience, is seeing relationships* is drawing 
sound generalisations* experiences must be both 
carefully selected and adequately guided."^ 

It is this enphasis upon the need for careful selection and guidance 
of observation experiences which underscore the importance of this st?idy's 
attempt to find waya of improving the quality of such experiences for 
students et the University of Hawaii. 

Definition of Tarma 

1. Direct Obaervation . Observation within a specific classroom or 
school. (Referred to asDO**lDO in Chapter W) 

2. Videotaped Oheervation . Observation of children who have been filmed 
on videotape. Playbacks of these tapes are channeled to a isulti- 
purpoaa auditorium. (Referred to aa DO«*VT in Chapter IV) 

3. Direct "Videotape Obaervation . A sequence of obaervation experiences 
beginning with observation in a specific elaseroom and ending with 
obaervation of the aama claairoqm by meana of videotape. (Referred 
to ae in Chapter IV) 

4. Videotaped"direet Obaervation . A aaquence of obaervation experiences 
of a apacific elaseroom by meana of videotape first end direct 
elaseroom observation second. (Referred to asVT-OO in Chapter XV) 



^Stratemeyer* Florence * "The Expending Role of Direct Experience in 
Profeasional Bducf^tion*" Off^Campua Student Teaching . 30th Yearbook of 
the Aaeociation of Student Teaching* State Teachera College* Lock Haven* 
Pa.* 1951* p. 14. 
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5. P re»»ta«t Tap<i » Four bal£-hour tapes o£ e second grade group of 
children used to pre-test students* ability to note specific 
behavioral cues. 

6. Post-teat fanes . Four half-hour tapes of a sixth grade group of 
children used to test growth in ability to note specific behavioral 
cues. 

7. Teaching Tapes . Bight one-hour tapes of the fifth grade class which 
was used for both direct and vi’^.eotaped observation. 

8. Sociograa . An informal ijuestionnaire— a device used to assess 
interrelationships within the class. 

9. Personality Profile. A profile sheet used to test observers* ability 
to Judge the ^^y children saw themselves on a standardised personality 
test. 

10. Aneceotal Record . A series of observations of a child's or a group's 
behavior tahen over a period of time and deacrlbing significant 
behavior in a variety of situations. 

11. Observation Report Form . A 13*psge booklet used to record specific 
behavioral cues in the areas of physical* social* emotional* and 
intellectual behavior of children. Space is also provided for analysis 
^of learning skills needed for . the activity observed* for sumnsrising 
concomitant learnings taking place* and for drawing inferences for 
future teaching. 
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12. Sewantltii differential .^ 

*®Aii Instifument developed to study the ways In which the 
semantic processes varied within and between Individuals. 

The subject Judges a particular concept against a set o£ 
scales representing the evaluative # potency » and activity 
aspects of meaning* Several sets of bipolar terms 
represent a single dimension and the judguients on these 
are arranged* This procedure constitutes an operational 
definition of the meaning of that concept » for the 
Individual, at that time* In this manner, changes in the 
mean in g of a concept over a period of time, the subtle 
differences between two or more concepts, and the 
Individual differences In the meaning of a single concept 
may be <|uantltatlvely represented •" (See Appendix E) 

13. IPAT* Children* a Personality Questionnaire * Both an Individual and 

a group test designed to measure fourteen variables related to general 
Outlook and to social, emotional, and Intellectual behavior* 
Limitations of the Study 

Pour serious limitations affect the results of this study. First, 
because of the time factor It was Isqposslble to develop a third series of 

comparison of the groups at the close of the 
pre- and post-testing of all groups should^ 
their method of observation. In other words, 
groups by means of short videotapes It might be 
test situation based upon direct observation for 
method of studying children* Third, the Child 
developed under the pressure of time and need 
considerable refinement and, fourth, more refined methods for analysing 
observation reports and other reports such as anecdotal records need to 
be developed* 



test tapes for a final 
semester* Second, the 
probably be related to 
Instead of testing ell 
more valid to devise a 
those assigned to this 
Development Teste were 



^Springe!, Jtona P., **The Semantic Differential and Its Dse,” A Paper 
St^bmitted to the Graduate Faculty of the University of Hawaii In Partial 
fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree, Master of Education In 
Educatlonai Psychology* University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii: 1964. 

p. 16* 
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Chapter II 
RELATED RESEARCH 

Ninoeroua studllea have been undertaken to aasesa the educational uses 
of television but few can be found which report the use of videotaped 
groups of children for the purpose of toaching observational skills. 

The University of Akron reports^ the utilisation of closed-circult 
television in the Guidance Laboratory for the purpose of providing their 
trainees with opportunities to observe non-verbal nuances in the behavior 
mp of counseling participants and to hear their dialogue at the aane time. 

Two major features which have some implications for the type of 
investigation carried out In this study are the (1) group critique period 
iuxaediately following the viewing and C2) the atteiepi to improve 
observation skills through the use of cheek lists in a fairly controlled 
situation. 

A study condv/C ted in 1960*61 at the University of Oklahoma^ used two 
groups of students randomly selected from each of three proff;SSional 

courses: Social Foundations » Human Growth and Develo^^>i^nt> and Evaluation 

r 

and Guidance. For each course one group was selected to observe directly 
in a classroom setting which the other group was provided with observation 
by means of films and slides. Students who saw films and slides showed 
somewhat better achievement » as measured by a common examination* than did 

^jDoverspike* Ji^s* "Utilization of Closed Circuit Television in the 
Guidance Laboratory*" university of Akron* Akron* Ohio. Mew Media in 
Higher Education. Association for Higher Education* HEA. Washington* 
nXi 1 1963* pp. 50*57. 

upiilton* W. R.* "Observation Of Teaching: DireOt vs. Vicarious 
Eiipeiieianil Udive^^ Morman* Mew Media^ in Higher 

Edubatioh* Association for Higher Education* HEA. Washington* D.C.: 1963. 
pp. 78*79. 
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those vho observed the actual classroom situations* Though £llms» rather 
than videotape recordings » were used in this study* its itsq;»ort«nce to the 
investigation herein reported lies in the implication that "it itppears to 
be feasible to produce single independent film sequences giving fuller 
treatment of separate concepts and emphasising specific conceptual 

/ 

principles related to the outcomes expected from such observatien 
assignment*"^ 

At the University of Kansas^ School of Hedicine* medical educators 
have found that television* along with films i'an make visually accessible 
to large groups of medical students part of the human anatomy which could 
formerly be observed by only one person at a time* This ability of the 
camera to move in for a close*up of a subject is a feature which was 
capitalised upon in this investigator's study* especially in an attenqpt 
to make student observers aware of non*verbal behavior which seemed to 
reveal a child's responses to a particular situation* 

Research at Pennsylvania^ State University probed the comparative 
efficiency of l 4 \rge screen television projection reception as compared to 
small 24" or 27" individual monitor reception. Students of the College of 
Education and the College of Home Economics reacted more favorably to the 
large screen television. Percentages of preferences for each college were 
64% and 77% in favor of the large screen viewing* Learning achievement* a 
measured at intervals on tests for each of the courses* Economics and 

> ibid *, p* wr 

%uke* U. S.» "Hedical Education and Television 1960«**A Perspective on 
Advances in the United States*" Research Film . 4:13-24; No* 1* I960. 

9carpenter* C* R** "A Comoientary on, Televisipp Research* 1948-1960*" 

Newer Educational Media* University Park: Pennsylvania State University* 
1961* 104 pp * 
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Zoology* provod to bo comparable under both conditions* 

An eicperlnent more closely related to this study was carried on at 
San Jose State College^® over a period of five semesters from 1959-1962. 

Five groups of education students were "selected by accident of 
registration" to participate In the project. Three of the groups were 
designated as experimental and the remaining two as control groups. 
Observation situations varied from 25% to 75% use of closed-circuit 
television observation as a substitute for the usual direct classroom 
observations for the experimental groups. Comparisons of these groups 
with the control groups which carried on their observations through usual 
direct visitation Indicated that televiewing observations, %dth limited 
amounts of In-person observation, were as effective as 100% In-person 
observations* This was found to be true In all groups^ whether 25%, 50%, 
m 75% of the scheduled observations were through closed circuit television. 

A comparison of methods of observations In pre-service teacher 
education has been carried on at Hunter College. The study tested the 
hypothesis that different technii^ues of classroom observation would result 
In different degrees of learning. The three techniques compared were: 

(1) classroom observation via kinescope recording, («.) closed-circuit 
television observations; and, (3) direct observation In the classroom* 
Statistical comparison of the results gained through these three media 
failed to showr any significant superiority for anyone of the methods. 

^QRoger 8 , W1 111am R. (and staffs of Mvlslon of Education and Audio-Visual 
Services), "Television Utilisation in the Observation Program for Teacher 
Education." (1959-1962) San Jose State College, U.S.O.E. N.D.E.A. 

(Title VII) Grant, 1961. 

^^Stoller, Nathan and Leases, Gerald S., "The Use of Television for 
Improving Teacher Training and for Improving Hsasures of Student- 
Teaching Performance, Phase II; A Comparison of Methods of Observation 
In Pre-Service Teacher Training.?* r Hunter College of the City University 
of New York, New York, M.Y« 1963. 
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Incidental results and OKperlences showed encouraging possibilities 
however t provided that: ( 1 ) further technical adaptations of the medium 

could be made which would show greater fidelity of sight and sound, camera 
flexibility and a minimum of distraction of subjects; ( 2 ) greater use 
could be made of student- teacher recordings as bases for supervisory 
procedures; and, ( 3 ) further research and efficiency could be accomplished 
In the nature and measurement of teacher learning behavior. The Inqpllca- 
tlon here Is that the communication channel Itself mcy have been detrimental 
to the achievement of anticipated results. 

The most recently reported rcsearch^^ on the uses of television In 
teacher education relates to the experimental work being carried on at 
Stanford University. This project has two major aspects, the first of 
which Involves . the videotaping of various age groups In a variety of 
subject areas. Basic equipment for this phase of the work Includes a 
portable videotape recorder, cameras, and audio gear mounted on a cart, 
which can all be Installed In a classroom within the three-minute Interval 
It takes for students to move from one class to another. A wide range of 
classroom situations can be recorded In more than fifty cooperating schools 
within a one-hundred sille radius of the University. Tapes are edited and 
used by professors In their college classes for discussion and analysis 
of the teaching techniques employed. 

The second phase of the project Is a part of the new design of 
teacher education for graduate students and Is known as the "Micro- 
Teaching Study." This is an Intermediate step between course work and 



^^Donner , Stanley T., "Television in Teacher Training," CETO NEWS, 
No. 6 , Centre for Educational Television Overseas, The Studio 9 
Nuffield Lodge, Regent's Bark, London, N.W., England: March, 1965. 
pp. 5-8. 
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Intern teaching In which the student Is videotaped while teaching a 
selected lesson to a group o£ about five students paid to participate in 
the experiment. The lesson lasts from about fifteen to twenty minutes 
after which the "subjects" evaluate the teaching and the tapes are re-run 
for the student to personally evaluate his own teaching and again to go 
over it with his supervisor. He then re-teaches the same lesson to another 
small group of students In order to Improve over his first attempt. V?hen 
he eventually begins his Intern teaching videotape recordings are again 
made of his performance In a variety of teaching situations. 

The findings of this study have shown a high correlation between 
success in micro-teaching and successful performance In a full ^slsod 
claissrcom. The research also suggests that videotapes of student teachers 
in action constitute a "reliable » objective » complete, and Immediate 

V 

picture of the actual teaching sltuatlon"^^ for the college supervisor 
whose responsibility is to guide the student's progress towards the 
development of good teaching strategies. As a result the college 
professor's time Is used more efficiently and more effectively. 

While this study is mainly geared towards the analysis of teaching 
techniques. It dees suggest that a similar method might be employed for 
the observation and analysis of child behavior. 

In summary, the research which has been conducted thus far In the 
area of videotape observation suggests that this method of guiding the 
observation experiences of prospective teachers has considerable potential. 
It seems to justify further study of the contribution which videotapes can 
make to the education of teachers. 



^ ^ibid . , IP nr. 
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Chapter III 
METHOD 



Equipment and Pacilltlci 

In January* 1964* the College of Education* University of Hawaii* 
completed the Installation of a closed-circuit television facility. This 
Installation was the result of comprehensive studies of mainland CCTV 
articles completed hy members of the staff. 

The Installation was begun In the summer of 1962 when a CCTV grid was 
Installed on the University campus* linking seven major buildings within 
the College of Education and enabling television origination end reception 
from within one hundred-fifty feet of any terminal outlet In the building. 

A second link was Installed In 1963 which connecta the College campus with 
the large multimedia auditorium of the new Communications Center at the 
University where a large screen television projector has bean Installed. 

A teiavlalon studio and accompanying control room are located In the 
College of Educatlon'c Multipurpose building where over $150* COO of 
broadcast quality television studio equipment Is Installed. This equipment 
Includes complete studio facilities with 4^" two-image orthlcon cameras* a 
videotape recorder and playback machine* a multl-plexer* and complete 
control room facilities. The entire system Is designed for maximum 
utilisation as a CCTV system and £TV broadcasting facility. 

During the taping of the second* fifth* and sixth grade classes two 
cameras were used in all but two Instances when mechanical failure could 
not be Innedlately corrected. This made It possible to cither quickly 
pick up a panoramic view of the entire ®lass responding to a particular 
situation or to focus on an individual as they reacted to a question or 




















coomttit:* It alto mada it poaaibla for tha canaramen to prapara thentelves 
to focua from tina to tiiaa on tha aavan chtldran aalactad for atudy without 
making this obvious to tha childran. 

To pick up individual raaponaaa both tha overhaad boom and small 
tabla microphonaa wars uaad* Tha taachar of each elaae wore a lavalier 
microphone* which was later replaced with a small wireless microphone 
and which considerably simplified things for him. 

Advance Planning and Preparation 

This project* which was originally scheduled to begin in June* 1964* 
was delayed because of lack of University funds to pay the salaries of a 
crew of cameramen. The Goimiunications Center* including the Department 
of Educational Television* was in its infancy and* as yet* had limited 
funds at its disposal. No request for payment of crew mciSbers had been 
included in the original proposal because of the $10t000 ceiling on the 
t 3 q»e of grant requested. As a result* plans for a summer pilot project had 
to be abandoned. The actual taping of classes could not get underway until 
early November because of the fact that the campus schools do not open 
until the university officially begins its fall schedule. Teachers in the 
laboratory schools* also* wanted a month in which to get their classes 
underway before introducing the idea of videotaping to the children. 

Since the University's regular equipment does not as yet include 
portable units taping was confined to laboratory school classes. 
Fortunately* three teachers* each at a different grade level* were willing 
to participate in the study. 

PeyelopinK Fre and Post*Test atid Teaching Tapes 

In taping* the main purpose was to duplicate as much as possible a 
natural vclassroom situationi however* with one exception. A decision was 
made to tape more footage than was needed in order to eliminate the less 
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significant situations and to make every moment of viewing of value to the 
observer. It was also Important to tape a variety of classroom situations 
In order to eliminate one of the weaknesses of direct observation, that of 
seeing the same thing over and over. Accordingly, advance planning with 
the teachers was undertaken mainly for the purpose of looking ahead to the 
kinds of activities which would be emerging as a natural part of their 
programs and which held the promise of meeting the criteria established 
for taping. These were: 

The activity taped must 

1. be part of an ongoing program In the class. 

2. offer a different view of child behavior from any previously 
taped. 

3. be one which promises some type of response from the majority 
of the children. 

4. not be a teacher lecture or demonstration. 

When a teacher decided that an activity was worth taping the 
Investigator was notified and a conference was arranged between teacher, 
investigator, and program director. At this time, we were given caough 
background about the forthcoming experience to anticipate some of the things 
that might happen. This facilitated the work of the program director In 
Instructing the comeramen from the T.V* control room. No effort was made 
to open each tape, with a formal introduction, again because we wanted to 
avoid everything we could that would make the situation unnatural. 

As wotildibe expected, the children in all three classes became excited 
over the. experience of being taped. Accordingly, time was set aside to 
show them the initial tapes .and to demonstrate the use of the caomras and 
Other equlppent> This, proved most advantageous in helping them to adjust 
to the weekly and. sometimes more frequent intrusion into their classroom. 
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Following this the tapes were erased and the work o£ developing the 
videotapes to be usee! with the college classes during the spring semester 
was begun* The children became quite accustomed to the presence o£ the 
cameras and only a few showed by their behavior In subsequent tapes that 
they were still aware of the cameramen and their equipment. 

Since one of our major purposes In providing observation experiences 
for sophomores Is to sensitise them to specific behavioral cues in the 
areas of physical* social* emotional* and Intellectual development* we set 
out to develop both test and teaching tapes idilch would focus on these 
four areas. Four one-half hour Pre-Test Tapes werd made of a second 
grade group and Included music* physical education* story time* an 
unstructured art and work period* and a more formal modern mathematics 
lesson. 

Four one-half hour Post-Test Tapes were also made of a sixth grade 
class and Included somewhat more structured lessons In Art* Ikislc* Social 
Studies* and Literature. 

Eight one-hour teaching tapes were then made of the fifth grade 
class which was to be the subject for both direct and videotaped 
observation. Since those students observing directly would be spending 
two hours In the classroom we were attes^tlng to match this time In 
videotaped observsitlon and yet take advantage of the special features 
of videotape* namely* the opportunity to stop a tape and discuss a point 
or to re-run a part of or the entire experience* while staying within the 
two-hour limit. These teaching tapes dovered the areas of mathematics* 
creative writing* physical education* music* art* bbok reports* library 
activities* planning and carrying out a Christmas party* tidal wave 
diseuSslCh* social. Studies reports* and miscellaneous activities such as 
lunch* free play* etc. An agreement was made with all teachers to erase 
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any tape or any part of a tapo %)hlcli tihay fait would not raprasent a true 
pictura of a nomial classroom situation* Fortunately * this did not becoiEs 
necessary. 

Upon the conflation of the Pra and Post-tast Tapes a panel of experts 
Including a psychologist* an Instructor of the Introductory course In 
preschool ■■primary education* a professor from the Bureau of Educational 
Research who Is also a specialist In child development* and a eupervlslng 
teacher of a first grade class In the campus preschool* agreed to view the 
tapes and to suggest what they thought students should be able to see In 
each In the way of significant child behavior. An outline (See Appendix A) 
was given to the panel members for advance study and several viewing dates 
were arranged. Responses of these Judges were later combined and those 
points on which at least three of them concurred were used as a basis for 
analysis of observer responses to a test tape. Since each test tape was 
different this necessitated making a separate analysis sheet for each set 
of observer responses. 

Fifth grade Socloaram (Appendix A) 

During the taping of the fifth grade class a sociogram was administered 
to the children in order to obtain a picture of classroom relationships at 
this particular time of the year. The results of this soclogfam would be 
used later iflth videotape observers as a basis for determining how well they 
could detect classroom Interrelationships by what they would see on tape. 
IBien actual observation was begun In the spring the same soclogram was 
administered again In order to compare the ability to appraise the class 
Interrelationships occurring at the time of observation of those observing 
directly with the assessment of class relationships made by those observing 
by;!^^b^‘!oi’’yid ' " 7 ^'" ' ’ - 



Child Develoowent T<*t» 

During the eunDer and fall aenestera t«PO fomia of a Child Development 
Teat (Appendix C-l, 2) were devised* Each Included one»hunrded Itema 
covering broad areaa auch as developmental characteriatica of different age 
levela» knowledge of concepta» terminology^ and procedurea In child atudy 
and reaearcht theories related to basic needs* developmental tasks* 
learning* and growth principles and their application to classroom 
situations* The first of these testa was to be given at the beginning and 
close of the experiment* the second at the mid-point before two of the 
groups switched their method observation. 

I MT - personality test for children 

becoming sensitive to differing t 3 Fpes of personalities in the classroom 
and the various roles either assumed by children or forced upon them by the 
human relationships operating within the group is an important learning task 
for the prospective teacher* For this reason the IFAT* Forms A and B were 
administered to the fifth grade for the purpose of comparing the results 
with observer appraisals of the children's personalities on the sociograms 
mentioned earlier and on a profile chart based upon this test* (See below) 
As suggested in the test handbook both forms were given in order to obtain 
a larger sampling of items since each form cooiprises only half the test* 

The IFAT Children's Personality Questionnaire* "The CPQ*" is both an 
individual and a group test designed to measure fourteen "distinct 
dimensions of personality."^^ (See Definition of Terms #13) 



^^Forter* R<^tllerford B« and Raymond B. Cattail* Handbook for the IFAT 
Chiildren's Fs^io^iitv Questioanaii^* **Ihe CFQ." FofmA A and B . 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing* Champaign* Illinois: 

‘ pp« 5* 6. 
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Children's responses to this test have laade It possible for 
psychologists and teachers to eatlnatc llkellhoodls of success In various 
fields. Therefore* it seemed possible that* If the college students* on 
the basis of their observations of children In the fifth grade* were able 
to see children as the children saw themselves* the observation experiences 
would be fulfilling some of the major objectives of the course. 

Additionally* If one group of observers were more successful at this than 
others* then the method of observation could conceivably be a contributing 
factor to the development of better Insight. 

Teacher-Student Index of Children's Personality 

Using the basic physical types* endomorph* mesomorph* and ectomorph 
plus the personality types and leadership or followership qualities sui^gested 
by the IPAT Personality Test a class profile sheet waa devised idilch 
Included all the names of the children along with a place to rate each one 
under the categories mentioned above. (See Appendix D) The teacher of the 
class was then asked to rate every child acco*:dlng to his knowledge about 
him after having worked with the group for about eight months. These charts 
were to be used with student observers at the close of the second four weeks 
of observation as a ilnal check on their ability to acquire essential 
Information about children through observation experiences. 

Observation Guide 

For the purpose of helping student observers to more adequately focus 
their attention upon significant behavioral cues an observation booklet was 
developed to guide them In recording specific conduct under sub-categories 
of physical* social* emotional* and Intellectual behavior. The booklet also 
provides space for analysing skills needed in the learning situation 
observed and for maklog geiietalisatlons about concomitant learnings* 
teaching procedurea* and expressions of peraonal feeling about the 
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observation. The lest section of the guide offers en opportunity to rclse 
questions which were of concern to the observer. For the purposes of the 
experiment students were required to record whet they sew in one of these 
booklets after each observation session. Vhen the guides were Introduced 
to the observers the Instructors stressed the fact that they could not 
expect to see everything Included In the booklet during each observation 

session. 

Discipline Cases 

Two discipline case^^ studies were selected for the purpose of 
determining whether or not there would be any noticeable changes In attitude 
towards handling such problems after a period of observation. The question 
was raised whether or not the type and sequence of observation would have 
anything to do with a change In attitude* If It appeared. The case of 
Juanita was presented at the beginning of the semester and that of Ford at 
its close. 

Theoretically* It seems that those observing directly would become much 
more conscious of the variety and causes of discipline problems encountered 
by a teacher and* thus* more concerned and possibly more understanding and 
less vindicative in their handling of these problems than would those 
observing by videotape. If so* this should be reflected In their reactions 
to the cases presented. 

Initiating the Study 

During the pre^’registration period for the spring semester* 1965 
sophomores enrolling Ed. 220^ Introduction to Elementary Education, were 
randomly assigned to one of the four sections of this course. This was 




on Educntl^n, Helping Teachers to U nderstand Children* 
' Prepared by the Staff of tlie Division on Child Development and Teacher 
,,, Perjfpnnel;, foir the Commission en Teaeher Education, Wu 
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accompllihed by arraaglng the block aehedulea for sophoinorea in a continuous 
one, two, three, four order, each of the blocks designating one of the four 
sections around which students were to build the remainder of their 
schedules. In some cases, where it would have worked a hardship on a student 
because of work hours or "car pool** rides, etc., this order was broken. The 
distribution In the four sections, after drop-outs became as follows; 

Section dl - 26 students 
Section #2 » 28 students 
Section d3 19 students 
Section #4 - 24 students 

The first three tieeks of the semester were spent In testing all students 
on ( 1 ) four one-half hour test tapes of a second grade group of children, 

(2) the Semantic Differential, (3) Form A of the Child Development Test, 

(4) the discipline case of Juanita, and (5) the Mnnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Test . However, because the latter test Is not as vital to this 
report as other phases of the experiment its uses will not be reported here. 

One of the most fruitful techniques used In the study of children Is 
iihe anecdotal record. This has been a basic requirement of the Introductory 
course In the past and one which the two Instructors felt should be retained 
If at all possible. The question arose as to whether or not students would 
be able to see enough of a child *s behavior on videotape to develop such a 
record a nd to make tentative hypotheses about his personality development. 
Accordingly, with the help of Mr. Ray Cmith, teacher of the fifth grade 
class to be used In the study, seven children, representing a variety In 
physical and personality characteristics and having an I.Q. range of 110 to 
152, were selected for concentrated study by all four groups of observers. 

Because of time limitations and the need to make certain that all seven 
children vmre studied In each of the four sections, students were not given 
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the opportunity to aelect the children they vented to b«.udy« Instead, they 
were ''assigned'* one o£ the seven by the method o£ drawing a name from among 
the others. 



While the testing was being carried on in the lab sessions, the regular 
lecture sessions of all four groups of students were used to introduce them 
to the overall objectives of the course and to prepare them for the 
observation experiences. All students were given the same instructions, the 
same guide sheets, and the same general background in course content. 

At the end of the three weeks students in Section one, taught by the 

« 

first instructor, were sent to a fifth grade class in the campus elementary 
school to begin their observation while the other three sections, taught by 
a second instructor were assigned as follows. Sections Two and Three to 
videotape observation, and Section Four to direct observation. Those 
assigned to videotapes saw the same children the other two sections were 
seeing in direct observation. (See Chart 1, p. 29.) 

At the end of four weeks— or the seventh week of the semester— another 
period was spent in testing all students on (1) Child Development Test - 
Form B, and (2) Four Test-Tapes of a Sixth Grade class. During this period 
they were also given a sociogram (See Appendix B ) which paralleled the 
questions given to the fifth grade children on the sociograms administered 
at the beginning of videotaping in November and direct observation in 
February. The question to which the answer was being sought here was, 

"Can videotapes capture enough of the classroom relationships and non-verbal 
types of interaction to help the observer become sensitive to how children 
stand in the eyes of their peers?" Following this Section Two switched to 
direct observation while Section Four changed over to videotape observation. 
Section One continued with direct observation and Section Three with 
videotape viewing. 
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upon the completion o£ the next four weeks of observation all four 
groups were brought together again for final testl^ig. Form A of the Child 
Development Test was readmlnlstered as was the Semantic Differential. The 
second discipline problem^ The Case of Ford* was presented to the students 
to determine whether or not there would be any notable changes In attitudes 
and suggested method of handling such problems and» If so, whether the 
changes would be more marked In any partlculsv group. 
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Continuing Lecture and course materlaLs cn theory and 
principles of child development for all groups* 
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In addition to waekly obatwation rapovta, aaaignad raadinga from the 
*^®**^# M-Jntroduction to Child Study, by Ruth Strang and a couraa biblio- 
graphy, thara ware two other major raquiramanta which atudanta ware aokcd 
to fulfill, xha firat involved the keeping of an anecdotal record, mentioned 
earlier in thia paper, and aummariaing theae by nudcing a tentative ftatement 
about the child*a peraonality. and hia general progreaa in aocial, emotlotml, 
phyaical, and intellectual development. 

To complete the other major requirement atudenta were aaked to write an 
over-all evaluation of the courae and to give particular attention to the 
method and aequence of obaervation which they had experienced. Because it 
was neceaaary to eliminate aa much aa poaaible the danger of writing to 

please the instructor, students were asked to submit these papers after the 

« 

final grades had been sent to the records office. They knew that the use 
of videotapes for obaervation was being tested and that their honest and 
sincere reactions to the method and sequence were of importance of the study. 

Summary 

This chapter has described the procedures and techniques used in the 
study to test the comparative efficacy of direct and videotaped observation 
for developing observational skills. Findings are reported in the chapter 
which follows. 



Chapter IV 

Raaulta aiid Oonclualons 

The datu tiaad in thla atud^ for oonparlng the four atudant groups 
iocludad: 

U fchoir fraquancy of agraaoant with (a) a panal of axparta on bahavior to 
ba aaan on a aariaa of tatt tapaa, (b) tha elaaoroon teacher and the 
Children *8 Paraonality Quaationnaira aunnariaa of children ’s parson- 
alitiaa, and (o) tha children thenaalvaa on aocionatric data collected 
about children during tha period of taping and again at tha beginning 
of tha obaarvation period 

2a tha acquiaition of general undaratandinga about child growth and davalop- 
nant aa aiaaaurad by t#o foma of a child davalopoant teat 
3a changaa in attitudaa tcwarda '’Children** and *%aalf aa Teacher** aa 
oMaaurad at pra and pmt observation periods by a form of tha Semantic 
Differential and two diaciplinu caaa studies. 

4a anecdotal records of aavan children aalectad for concentrated atudy 
5a final personal evaluations of the obaarvation SKpariencesa 

For a numb er of reasons the writer did not narrow tha stuify down to any 
one method of comparison, such aa tasting tha student observers on a child 
development testa First, it would taka a much more inclusive and more 
refined test than that developed to assese not only goiwth in identifica- 
tion of apecific behavioral eves but the ability to generalise about these 
and to apply learnings to new situationsa Second, there is no existing 
body of theory upon idiich to base any one approach. Third, since effective 
observation of children is a manyfaetored skill, it seemed that as many 
approaches to the aubjeet as possible should be tested. Tlie writer hoped 
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that, by using such a proeadisra^ aspects of tha prasant observational 
program nasding laprovamsot night ba nora clearly indicated and fruitful 
avenues for future research suggested* 

Description of the results ithieh follow is based upon the agreement 
model of 



Agreement With Broerts 

Prior to any instruction in Observational techniques the four groups of 
students involved in this stud^ were asked to react to four one«half"hour 
videotapes of a second grade class at work* Bach of tha tapes was designed 
to emphasise one of the four major areas of developnsnt«social^ emotional^ 
intellectual, and physical* During these pl^fback sessions the tapes were 
shown once only after which the observers were asked to record significant 
child behavior noted in the four categories listed above. Th<iqr were also 
directed to list what thpy noticed in the physical environiBeot and the ways 
in which thay thought the teacher influenced the learning situation* 

After four weeks of observation all students were tested again using 
videotapes covering the same four categories of developmsnt but of a sixth 
grade class of children* 

Though it would hare been more desirable to test the 00*00 group by 
swans of contrived situations in the classroom owtehing the situations on 
the test tiqpes, the problesw related to aceomplishing this seesMid insur- 
mountable at the tiaw* The use of the sane videotiqpes for all observer 
groups appeared to ba the best means of guaranteeing that everyone would 
be looking at the same thing. 




Child 
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Eeactlona to tha tost tapes were scored by means of a check list 
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developed from the responses to these same tapes by the panel of escperts 
mentioned earlier* Any Item upon which at least three of the panel members 
agreed was included In the list* These items were then arranged under the 
following major categories; (1) Psychological Environment* (2) Physical 
Environment, and (3) Children. Student ref^,onses which agreed with those 



of the experts were totaled and the averages per student for each group 
were determined* 





Table 1 



Humber of .Student Agreements with Experts on Pre and Post Test Tapes 
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114 
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87 
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Section CDO-DOl 


3*88 


4.42 


8.03 


5.57 


4*38 


7*53 


5*77 




(VT-DO) 


3*73 


5*00 


3*38 


3*88 


4*61 


8.34 


4.80 


/‘^6 


1 (VT-VT) 


3.88 


5.1 


3.35 


4.50 


5.3 


9.00 


6.5 




1 rD 0 -VT)| 


LiL6L 


4.87 


3.66 1 


1 3.66 


1 5.75 


8.66 


6.5 1 


724 1 



This analysis was unsuccessful In Identifying any significant differ- 

4 

ences between groups* Though the VT-VT section is slightly higher per 
student than the DO-DO section in some of their responses to thi. Post Test 
tapes, these differences are not large enough to support the first hypothesis 
which suggested that guided videotape observation experience would result in 
ox>re agreesaent with the experts than would the less structured direct obser- 
vation experience* 

The students in the VT-VT section seeaed to have some difficulty noting 
aspects of the psychological environment in both pre and post test tapes, 
yet showed progress between pre and post tests in noting behavioral cues 
related to children's social -emotional development* 

It is difficult to explain the drop in all four sections from pre to 
post test tapes* However, the writer is of the opinion that this may be 
due to the less formal and somewhat more permissive atmosphere of the sixth 
grade classroom used for the post test tapes* This may have confused the 
observers, making it difficult for them to sort out their impressions* It 
may also be due to the fact that the e.tudents knew their responses to test 
tapes would not be included in their semester grade for the course* In 
addition, technical problems which caused a loss of time may have contrib- 
uted to this drop in responses* 

A weakness in the test tapes stemmed from the fact that thirty minutes 
was too long a period for students to view, then record their observations* 

By the time they had an opportunity to write they had so many impressions 
it seeois likely that some of the earlier ones had probably been erased by 
the later ones* It appears now that, to be of real value, they should run 
no longer than ten minutes, possibly five* 
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Student-T—chcr Agretmtnt 

Although a toachor*8 judlgment of a child la not thought of aa Infall* 
Ible, a conaidarable amount of loportance la attached to hla ability to 
evaluate ehlldren*a pxogreaa beeauae of hla opportunity to obaerve them 
In many altuatlona over a period of time* Accordingly^ upon the termlna- 
tlon of the eight veeka of obaervatlon, Mr* Ray Smith, the teacher of the 
fifth grade claaa obaerved throughout the aemeater, both directly and by 
videotape, rated the children on their phyalcal, aoclal, emotional, and 
Intellectual development* Thla he did by completing the ''Student -Teacher 
Agreement" form deacrlbed In Chapter II Included In the Appendix* The 
atudent groupa were alao aaked to complete thla form and their reaponaea 
were then matched with thoae of Mr* Smith 'a to determine to what extent 
they and hla were In agreement about the children* Thla procedure waa an 
atteiflpt to teat experimental h 3 rpotheal 8 No* 2 which predicted that "the 
televiewing of vldeotapea prior to direct claaaroom obaervatlona will be 
auperlor to the televiewing of vldeotapea aubaequent to claaaroom obaerva- 
tlona for the development of obaervatlonal akllla* " 

Aa Table 3 Indlcatea the dlfferencea between the four groupa are too 
alight to be algnlf leant* 

Table 3 

Student-Teacher Agreementa 
liean-MUinber Agreementa 
Section (DO-DO) 105. 23 

Orr-DO) 94*60 

(VT-VT) 103*77 

(DO-VT) 104.37 

The greater difference between the teacher "a evaluation and that of 
the VT-DO group who experienced vldeotapea flrat, then direct obaervatlcs 
may have aoaM relationship to their reaponaea to the Item "Mjyaelf aa Teacher" 




on tho Semantic Differential* Becoming eomewtiat more doubtful about their 
rolee aa teachers may have caused them also to magnify or misinterpret child- 
ren's behavior* 

Nhataver the cause^ these results did not support the hypothesis that 
videotapes followed by direct observation would prove to be the better 
sequence* 

Student-Child Agreement 

One of the Important skills^ which the instructors of the introductory 
course in elementary education try to develop in their students^ is the 
ability to assess peer relationships at work in the classroom* Before the 
observational sequence for the VX-BO and DO-VT groups was switched in the 
middle of the experiment^ students were asked to respond to a questionnaire 
related to the sociograms described in Chapter One* Th«y were asked to 
estimate how the children would select from among their meiobers their firsts 
second and third choices on the basis of three criteria^ i*e*^ *'the person 
I'd like to sit next to^** ''someone, with whom 1 would like to work on a 
committee^" and *\ihom would you choose to represent the class in an inter* 
view with the governor* " A fourth item asked the observers to list the 
children who they thought would be t:he top three students on all criteria* 

As can be noted in Table 4 below^ Sections BO-DO and SO**Vf^ observing 
directly in the classroom^ agreed with the children's own ratings more 
than did Sections VT**BO imcid VT-VT, observing up to this time by videotape 



Table 4 

Sumnary of Student -Child Agreement* on Sociograms 



r Section 


Ho* of Students 


No* of Asreements 


Mban II 


00-00 


26 


459 


16i7 


VT-DO 


28 


335 


12i0 


VT-VT 


17 


174 


10; 23 


\ D0«^ 


24 


456, 


19*9 :i 
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Wh«n cooolderlog the first experliaental hypothesis of this study which 
states that the coisniOQa].lty of the guided videotape obscttvatlooi *\flll lisprove 

k 

the effectiveness of Instruction and Increase the observational acuity of 
the students" the above Inforomtlon suggests that^ without some direct class* 
room observation^ students observing by videotape may not become as sensitive 
to classroom relationships and their effect upon the learning situation as 
would be desirable* 

In terms of Sypothesls 2 of the experimental project a "combination 

of large screen viewing of selected classroom behavior and direct classroom 

observations should prove to be superior to the current methods of direct 

classroom observation*" ( >DO*D0 )* However^ when averaging the 

mean number of agreement, 15*95, of the two groups experiencing the cooobined 

sequence of direct and videotape observation <DO*VT, 19*9, and VT-DO, 12.0), 

and comparing that with the DO-DO, 16*0, this hypothesis was not supported* 

The results of this comparison of students end children also did not 

support l^ypothesls 3, which favored the '^elcnrlewlng of videotapes prior 

to direct classroom observations" as being the superior sequence to be 

followed In planning observational experiences* According to this hypothesis 

« 

Section VT-DO > DO-VT. The hypothesis did not hold as the DO-VT section 
demonstrated greater frequency of agreement (19*9) than did the VT-DO (12.0)« 
Although the nuoiber of student -child agreements In the four observer 

4 

groups were significantly different, l*e,, DO-VT, 19*9; DO-DO, 16.7; 

VT-VT, 10*23; VT-DO, 12*0 (F» 6*64, p < *01) the differences, however, do 
not support either of the two research hypotheses mentioned ahove* 

This comparison between student-child was the only measure which 
demonstrated significant dlfferencee between groups* It seems to indicate 
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that atudants need to have aooie direct exooaura to the elaasroois altuatloa 
early In the course in order to develo^^ more effective observational skills, 
i« e» , the children become more real to them as persons when seen in the 
classroom^ This, in turn, probably creates an earlier awareness and reaction 
to specific individual and group behavior which provide clues to a child*s 
personality and his status within the group* 

Child Development Test 

One of the hypotheses of this study was that guided televiewing of 
classroom situations should help students to hotter understand and retain 
the basic content presented in the course through lectures, films, and 
discussions* Accordingly, two forms of a test in child development were 
administered to the student observers in ail four sections, the first at 
the beginning, the second in the middle, and the first again at the end 
of the semester* Both forms included one hundred items but the second fom 
was an attempt at loproving the first* 

As far as the experimeiuial hypotheses of this study are concerned 
the differences between the four sections were too slight to be of 
significance* 

Table 5 
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1X)«D0 


44^46 
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6*46 


DO-VT 


45.55 


44.16 


39.72 


5.83 



Semantic Differential 

Two faetore of a Semantic Differential ware analysed to see if there 
had been any change in observer attitudes throughout the semester* These 
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factors were ^Children” and "Jfirsalf with Children, »• Cotnparlaon of the 
four student groups on this test produced no significant differences 
between sections. However, Section 00*D0 became slightly more positive 



about children than did Sections VT-DO and VT-VT,. while Section DO-VT 
became slightly more negative towards them# In thinking about themselves 
as teachers Section DO-DO remained about the same while the other three 
sections became slightly more uncertain about their roles as teachers# 

This might be due to greater awareness of the responsibilities of a 
teacher and^ therefore^ a correspondingly more objective assessment of 
self when taking the test the second time# However, the differences were 
too slight for this to be more than conjecture on the writer's part# 

In comparing the VT“DO and DO-VT sections on the above two factors 
the first became slightly more negative on the "l^Qrself As Teacher” while 
the latter groups became somewhat more negative on ”Chlldren#” However, 
the differences are again too slight to support the third h 3 ipothesis favor- 

A 

Ing the videotape-direct observation sequence# Certain students became 
either much more positive or much more negative than others in the groups# 
This may he due to a personality factor which was not expolored in this 
study# (See Appendix E) 

Reactions to Discipline Cases 

One of the first topics that students usually want to discuss when 
they begin to observe in the classroom is the problem of discipline. This 
caused the writer to wonder whether or not the attitudes and approaches to 
the handling of discipline problems would change after a semester of obser- 
vatlon# Wbuld the students, in general, be more concerned with dealing 
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with aymptona of behavioi} l*a« punishing a child, at the beginning o£ 
the semester than at the end? Would one pattern of observation reflect 
more change in reactions to discipline problems than other patterns? 

IVgro discipline case studies were presented to the four groups, the 
"Case of Juanita" at the beginning of the semester and the "Case of Ford" 
at the end* Students were asked to state their own personal feelings 
towards each case, to hypothesize causes of the behavior and suggest means 
of dealing with the problems* 

Although this produced no significant differences between groups it 
does Indicate that the experience of videotape observation only had no 
negative effective on Section VT-VT, since this group shows progress com- 
parable to that of Section DO-DO* All groups evidenced growth in dealing 
with discipline from a counseling point of view, each group having only a 
few students concerned with dealing with the synqptoms only* (See Table 6) 
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Anecdotal Records 

The imrestlgator was Interested In discovering whether or not those 
observing by videotape would be able to eee enough of a situation to record 
anecdotes of what appeared to them as significant child behavlorv In trying 
to keep track of classroom activities would the camera Interfere with a 
student *8 effort to acquire a total picture of an Incident? Anecdotal 
records of Section !X)**DO and Section VT-VT with their summary statements 
about the children *s personalities were conqiared with the results of the 
Chlldren*s Personality Questionnaire as they applied to the seven children 
selected for study throughout the semester* 

As can be seen In Table 7, which follows^ students experiencing video- 
tape observation only appeared to have no difficulty In Identifying behav- 
ior which gave cues to the Childs's personality* Certain children presented 
difficulties to all students* For example. In Category F (See Chapter II) 
Chuckle*s tendency towards a more serious nature was misinterpreted by both 
sections probably because of his occasional comments or preoccupation with 
scmethlng other than the Job at hand* Neither group saw In his behavior 
his more trusting, naive nature, which Is reflected In the results of the 
questionnaire mentioned above and supported by his teacher *s observation* 
Because he eoploys vocabulary which Is beyond oiany adults* use of language 
the observers seemed to think of him as being aiore scqphlstlcated than he 
really Is* 

A similar reaction to Backus* personality was reflected by both groiq>s 
as they Interpreted his behavior to be that of an eassfgolng, warm person- 
ality rather than a reserved, somewhat aloof person that his own responses 
to the 'Children's Personality Questionnaire Indicated him to be* 
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Categories D, I, N, Q3, and seemed to present more overfall 
dlfflcultleg for both groups. 

These results do not support any of the three experimental hypotheses 
but do seem to answer one of the writer's questions raised at the beginning 
of the study^ !• e « , ''Can observers see Important behavioral patterns by 
videotape viewing which will help them to gain Insight Into children's 
^personalities?" 

Observer Questions 

Believing that the kinds of questions students raise have some rela- 
tionship to the quality of the experiences they are having^ the Investigator 
was Interested In discovering whether or not one type of observation might 
result In more and different kinds of questions than another. Students 
were given two opportunities after each observation session to raise any 
questions which they would like to have Incorporated Into a lecture or used 
as the basis for a conference. Each time those observing directly went to 
<^lie classroom they left a card with the teacher to Indicate attendance and 
tc^ Include comments or questions about what they had seen. Those observing 
by videotape had the opportunity to raise questions Immediately In the 
follow-up discussions after observing a tape. No exact record was kept of 
these sets of questions but^ shortly after the second four-weeks' observa- 
tion period got underway^ it became obvious that the group having the 
VT-OO sequence was asking many more questions than ai^ of the other sections 
and continued to do so for the rest of the observation session. Ht. Smith, 
the fifth-grade teacher, personally wrote answers to the questions written 
on the cards left with him after students visited In his room and came to 
the college classes twice for group conferences with all four sections. 
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Tha tacond opportunity for raining quantlonn wan avallabla whan writing 
the wedtly obnarvatlon report* A nactlon of tha report booklet wan not aside 
for the Inclunlon of quentlonn or coneernn of tha student observer* The 
Inntruotorn than attenqpted to deal with an many of thana as possible during 
claim sessions* 

A careful record was kept of tha questions Included In the observation 

rapm^ts and later ,thi^ were organised and tabulated under the following 

four maior categories and sub«categorlas: 

A* Fiustual Quantlonn 

1* Techniques and School Practices 
2* Ctoursa Asnig a me nt n 
3* Teacher 
4« Children 
Si Olnclpllna 
6» Creativity 
B« Wl^ Questions 

1* Classroom Practice 
2« Discipline 

3* Chlldren«HPaar Relationships 
4« Course Requirements 
5* Teacher’s Handling of Situations 
6* Behavior 
C* Bow 

1« Individual Differences 

Zm Peer Relationships and individual Adjustment 
3* Manners 
4« Motivation 

S« Teacher’s Personal Feelings 
6« Discipline 
7« Parents 

8« Causes of Behavior 
9« Special Taehnlques-^Crestivlty 
Du. Clarification of Philosophy 
1* Teacher Behavior 
2* Classroom Climate 
3« Cttldauee of C^^^ 

4* > Cau^e^^^ 

5*. : :;JDlsc^llOe j ' 

6* Teaching ^als 
7* Creativity" 

D ^ tha Sbova Cjitegorles wOre determined after analysing a sanpl|^ of ' 
every tenth report for the most cocsnon concerns* 
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Cutegorles A and B required only quick, factual answers while categories 
G and 0 represent questions which necessitated more Involved explanation or 
discussion* For a question to be assigned to category C it had to contain 
the element of appllcatioji of philosophy to a situation* For example, a 
student might ask a question such as the following, "*1 realize H still needs 
much attention, yet I know he also needs to become more independent* How 
can 1 determine what is enough attention and what will help him to become 
oiore independent?" Questions assigned to Category 1 ) could be represented 
by a question such as "Nhen students have no interest in math, for example, 
but use the period for other worthwhile studying such as reading for enjoy* 
ment, can they be allowed such privileges to do as they wish? If yes, won't 
they be neglecting an Inportant phase of learning? If no, wouldn't they be 
rebellious and all the more uninterested?" 

According to Table 8 which follows Section ]DO*DO were more concerned 
about Category A, questions seeking facts . and Category B, Why questions 
which actually required sinple factual answers* The other three groups 
appeared to be more concerned about Category C, questions related to the 
how of putting theory into practice, and Category B, question which dealt 
with the clarification of philosophy* This difference may be due to dif* 
ferences in the teaching methods of the two instructors or possibly in the 
makeup of the student groups* 
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|Gategory ■ j 


[sect iOtt|Percent | Section] 
1 00*BO 1 Total i VT-BO 1 


'Percent 1 
Total 1 


I Section] 
1 VT-VT 1 


|Percent| 
[ Total 1 


SectioniiPercent 
B0*VT 1 Total 




|A Factual 
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51. 7X 
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93 


38. 4X 
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35.7% 
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5.8% 




|c How 
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20. SS 
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36. 8X 
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Ib Philosophy 


76 


29.1% 


145 


32.7% 


45 


18. 6X 
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31.7% 




1 Total 


261 


100.0% 


443 


100.0% 


242 


100.6% 


323 
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All four sections had greater concerns about children and classroom 
practices (see Table 9) in Category A while questions related to Category B 
seemed to be of importance to only a few students in all groups. Section 
VT-DO» VT-VT» and DO-VT appeared to be more concerned than Section DO-BO 
about the problems of motivatiout peer relationships • and causes of behav- 
ior in Category C* In Category D Sections DO-DO, VT-DO, and DO-VT seemed 
more involved than Section VT-VT in questions related to teacher behavior 



Table 9 



Categories 


Section 
DO -DO 


Section 

VT-DO 


Section 

VT-VT 


Section 

DO-VT 


A— Factual 


1 Teaching Techniques 


36 


84 


21 


50 


2 Course Assignments 


12 


13 


25 


6 


3 Teacher Behavior 


15 


21 


7 


24 


4 Children 


60 


59 


37 


36 


5 Discipline 


11 


2 


0 


1 


6 Creativity 


1 


0 


0 


0 


B— How 


1 Classroom Practices 


7 


5 


0 




2 Discipline 


3 


4 


0 


3 

A 


3 Peer Relationships 


11 


7 


1 


2 


4 Course Assignments 


3 


9 


0 


.0 


5 Teacher Action 


5 


7 


7 


4 


6 Child Bdiavior 


0 


5 


3 


3 


C— Why 


1 Individual Differences 


2 


15 


9 


10 


2 Peer Relationships 


7 


16 


15 


21 

A 


3 Manners 


1 


10 


5 


2 


4 Motivation 


3 


30 


30 


22 


5 Teacher's Feelings 


2 


1 


0 


7 


6 Discipline 


4 


12 


1 


4 


7 Causes of Bdiavlor 


1 


10 


6 


11 


8 Creativity 


2 


4 


12 


7 


D— Philosonhv 


1 Teacher Behavior 


12 


32 


9 


7.0 


2 Classroom Climate 


10 


10 


2 


18 


3 Child Guidance 


27 


46 


17 


29 


4 Causes of Behavior 


10 


26 


10 


10 


5 Discipline 


8 


13 


3 


7 


6 Teaching Goals 


3 


14 


4 


7 


7 Creativity 


0 


3 


2 


6 



r 
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and the classroom climate. Section VT-DO appeared more concerned than the 
other sections about guidance of children and causes of behavior though 
all sections seemed alert to problems of child guidance. 

Section VT-DO also seemed somewhat more concerned than the other 
sections about clarifying philosophy and theory related to discipline and 
teaching goals. 

Sections VT-VT and DO-VT appeared to be somewhat more interested in 
the area of creativity than did sections DO-DO and VT-DO, This may be due 
to the fact that these two sections had the opportunity to see a tape of 
the fifth grade In an art class and another in a creative writing lesson 
during the time that the other tojo sections were experiencing direct 
observation. 

In an attempt to determine whether or not any changes took place over 
the semester In the kinds of problems which gave the observers some concern 
the questions from the first two observation reports were compared with 
those of the last two reports. In Table 10 which follows there is the 
suggestion that Section DO-DO did not change significantly while Section 
VT-DO moved considerably from the A and B categories to the C and D or 
more philt'sophlcal levels. Section DO-VT became somewhat more Involved 
with questions of a philosophical nature. In other words, the two sections 
experiencing both direct and vidotape observation seemed to show more depth 
in the questions they raised as the semester progressed. 

Identification of Role Behavior 

One of the important sub-topics included as part of the content in the 
introductory course in elementary education is the subject of group dynamics 
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Huch o£ th« study and dlscusalon revolves around the various roles uldch 
children assume as they move into different types of situations and the 
more permanent roles which tend to characterise them in their om eyes and 
in the eyes of others* Xo discover whether or not there would be a ootice» 
able difference in identification of role behavior between thos>^i who exper- 
ienced direct observation only and those who experienced videotape obser- 
vation only, every fifth report written by the two groups of their first 
and laat observation was selected for ccoparisou* No role w.ts counted 
if the observer failed to give a descriptive account of behavior to support 



his identification of the role* Roles identified by both student gtotqp^s 
are listed below: 



First Observation Report 
Sectim Section 



Second Observation Report 
Section Section 



Boss 

Follower 

Leader 

Submissive 

Unassertive 

Antagonist 

Initiator 

Challenger 

Friend 

Studious One 



Leader 

Feminine 

Clown 

Aggressor 

Information SeSher 

Observer 

Too^oy 

Rebel 

Teacher's Fet 
Tough Cookie 
Intellectual 
Isolate 



Organizer 


Clown 


Leader 


Bralnstormor 


Clam 


Actor 


Bully 


Supervisor 


Ideas Man 


Leader 


Athlete 


Secretary 


Elahorator 


Initiator 


Socializer 


Harmonlzer 


Intellectual 


Autocrat 


Questioner 


Lalssc$z-faire leader 


Joker 


Msdiator 


Best Friend 


Sharer 


Athlete 


Democratic leader 

Non-conformist 

Helper 

Mother 

Ea^taggerator 

Ocyipetitor 

Critic 




Secretary 

Chairman 



As can ba aaen by the various roles '•^listed by the two groups Section VT-VT 



seemed to have no diffioalty in identifying such behavior* Although this 
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infomation does not clearly support any of the experimental hypotheses 
it does provide an affirmative answer to the question *'Can observers Iden- 
tify significant behavior through televiewing which will give them important 
clues to the ways a child functions within a group?*' 



l&nplications for Teaching 

One of the major questions raised by the writer et the beginning of 
this stu<3^ was "Is it possible for students observinf, by videotape to 
identii^ significant, teacher behavior and to draw inferences from what they 
see for their own future teaclaing?" iJith this in mind the same randomly 
selected reports chosen for role identification were used to collect the 



following statements of implications for teaching: 



First Report 

Section DO-EIO 

Observer : 

1* The art teacher explained to us 
that she is firm with her students 
and she likes to treat them like 
adults« She said she endsarrasses 
a child to mSke him learn not to 
inSke the same mlstSke* Is this a 
good way to handle the aituation? 

2« This observation is not to say 
that I will meet up with those 
aaae situations,. However^ being 
expoaed to as many of the varied 
aspects of the school day, X can 
prepare myself for some patallela 
wouldn^t mSlce the school and 
the children seem ao far-fetched 
an idea* Xt will help iine to see 
how valid my textbooks are. 

3* Implications are what X liope to 
form during this course, X faal 
that X am not ready to answer such 
a statement after only two hours 
with the class* 



Section VT-VT 

Observer }! 

1* I am really beginning to ask my* 
self if I am fitted to the role 
as a teacher— will X he adequate 
in the interests of the childrei 
will X be able to guide in the' 
best interests of the child, will 
X be able to motivate leaniing 
and as a whole help create an 
individual acceptable to socletiy 

2* KO reactions 

3* Temshing is difficult* I have 
seen that what the teacher teaOt 
es will affect her classroom; 
how she txandles each problem, 
each situation; her schedule, 
her ways of msking abstract in- 
formation morh concrete and 
aaaiitf fen^ the child 'to under- 
atandf < how she stakes^ her child- 
ren want to learn and go further 
in learning by himself; how she 
sets up her room; and many other 
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First Reporfc (continued) 

6* No reactions factors are very important in the 

development of each child* ti%at a 
teacher does and hcK^ she motivates 
a child is very important* These pas 
«}eeks have taught me to follow agr 
education classes very closely be- 
cause what X learn and apply will 
benefit me much in the future* Each 
teacher in the films has taught me 
much as to the way children are to b 
handled effectively* 

4* Every child is conveying some 
thought^ some part of his person- 
ality with his actions* I should 
be able to catch actions used for 
gang acceptance* 1 should help child 
ren who are socially out of the* gang 
to become a member of the group* 



Seventh Report 



Section DO-IX) 

Observer; 

1* After watching Hr* Smith these 
past weeks and after hearing him 
speak to us^ X*ve come to the con- 
clusion that he lets his pupils 
take the responsibility for most 
of the things carried out in class* 
He io^ as we have decided, quite 
permissive* 1 think that when 1 
become a teacher I would never be 
able to control a class if they 
were to be as "free** as they are 
in his class* To get control I 
would have to be much more firm, 
in which case the responslMlity 
of things done in class would most 
likely rest on me* 

2* I should be aware of cases like 
Lanny’s where X would communicate 
my concern for them— even when 
there are times I must reprimand* 

3* During my observation period this 
week, I saw Hr* Smith really put 
hia foot down* That is, he made 



Section VT-»VT 

Observer: 

1* Xn thinking about a class party it 
is a good idea to know wbat the s 
school policy states about it* Xt 
is good to have a permissive clim«ite 
where the children can suggest id^^sas 
and solve problems among themselves 
with some guidance from the teacher* 
They learn much more this way* Xt 
is always an advantage to be humor- 
ous with the children because it 
brings you closer to them* Also in 
teaching these children self-control 
it ' Is be?* not to tell them how to . 
handle themselves but rather suggest 
to them in a firm way that they are 
letting themselves get out of hand* 

2* As it has marxy times before, this 
has shown me that students can carry 
out their own plans independently 
with perhaps much better results 
than if the teacher planned it* I 
feel that the students have to be 
in the planning if they are to par-* 
ticipate in anything full-heartedly* 
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Seventh Report (contfimed) 

them put thelt heads on the table 
twice after warning them about the 
noise they were malting and he took 
back the papers he had passed to 
them* Although ho was much strict* 
er, the children's behavior did 
not improve* What can a teacher 
do In such a case? 

4* Letting the children check their 
own work right after a spelling 
or any teat for that matter, leads 
to a better learning escperience* 
Xheir mistakes are fresh in their 
minds and th^ can correct them 
then and there* 

3* I should become acquainted with 
the spelling vocabulary and 
methods of teaching it* I was * 
quite dissatisfied by the way . 
it was carried on so perhaps 
it will cause me to devise 
another method* It reminded 
me* of hfiw important spelling 
is* 

6* Since the children are of 
primary concern, personal 
problems of the teacher 
should be put aside* 



3, Fifth graders are very responsible. 
7!he teacher *e role is to encourage 
children to speak up and share theli: 
ideas and lead than in the right 
direction* He must help them to 
plan what thay want to have and 
sort of compromise with what he has 
in mind* Accentuating the positive 
is very important in encouraging 
children to share their ideas and 
to not be afraid of speaking up* 
Saying things such as, "that would 
be fun," "excellent," "that*s a 
fine suggestion," m^es a child 
feel worthy* The atmosphere that the 
teacher makes is very in^ortant* It 
is a determiner of how the class 
will act, interact, respond to his 
ideas and questions* Children at 
this age are capable of Judging 
their own behavior* Wlien discussing 
and planning a party, children are 
generally and normally noisy* child*' 
ren are capable of being responsible 
for their own behavior* Children of 
this age are aware of the value of 
money* Atmosphere of freedom is 
very effective* Children of tMs 
age are capable of giving and re-- 
ceiving constructive criticism* 

4* React more pleasantly and he more 
lenient during party activities 
so that childrea will be abl^ 
enjoy themselves* At the same time 
I should watch for characteristic 
behaviors, because during such 
activities, different sides of a 
child might appear* Have children 
plan the party by themselves be* 
cause they are gaining valuable 
experiences working together, organ* 
Izing, and mreting problems* Never 
have an evaluation right after the 
party because the children are in 
a festive mood and* have a difficult 
time settling down* Help the child* 
ren with the planning to build a 
foundation* For example, have a 
class discussion of the party dis* 
cussing the is^ortant details, and 
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Sevouth Report (continued) 

then go into coraaittees to work cut 
the finer details; In this way the 
children will have something to work 
from and won'^t become frustrated* Have 
the plan for the day on the blackboard 
so the^ children would know what follow 
what* This procedure will prevent 
frustration for the teacher who would 
otheni^ise be asked questions by child* 
ren throughout the day. 

These imy sanftlings of reports from observers in the R0*00 and VT*VT 
groups suggest that signficant teacher behavior can be identified on videi)<>> 
tape and that students do gain enough from such observation to help them ) 
extend end deepen their Insights into the process of teaching* As far as 
the relationship of the above statements to the purpose of this study is 
concerned they do not lend support to any of the experimental hypotheses 
hut do indicate that student observing by videotape can be made aware of 
factors In the teaching situation which affect child behavior* 



Student Eiraluations of Their Observation Experiences 

Logical rationales were presented in the scudent. evaluation of both 

observational techniques* Some coisments typical. of the reactions of stu* 

dents in Section II0*1)0 iaii favor of direct observation were as follows: 

"The children seem more human in the tapes after associating 

with them personally in direct observation*" 

* • 

: "••• they were real people* t lost the idea that they were 

actors*" ^ ^ 

' "Xh direct observation you sometimes get to work elong with 
thS'"ohiidreh' iu''Ohh''eaee^'^-the''"art "teach<^‘'yermit^ 
studeut ■ Observers ' in their 

printing* " 



**I w«8 able to into a cleaSji see wbet the children had 
been doing before I came (by noting the plan on the black- 
board)^ and observe how the work which had transpired was 
affecting the children at that point* 

*^ne can see the child and note hia reactions when he sug- 
gests or defends something*" 

**Dlrect observation proved to be very Imformattve, challeng- 
ing^ and exciting* It provided an experience that 1 feel 
can never be had in any other way*" 

*1go bock or reading could substitute for the direct 
obeervation esq^erienee* " 

"In direct observation there is greater opportunity to 
see how children react without supervision*" 

"As a whole^ 1 feel that nothing can surpass direct obser- 
vation in acquainting one with a real classroom situation*" 

*'tfe can observe a child who interests us as long as we wish. " 
<*ln direct observation a parson has to notice everything 
at the time it happens, for he knows that, if he doesn't 
catch each action at the tsoment, there will he no second 
chsnce* He mist learn to identify the important behavior 
and sort it out from the behavior which ie of no consequence*" 



Disadvantages of Dirict Observation 

TSte dlsedvanta^^es pointed out by those who experienced direct 
observation were cited es follows: 

**Ihe situations observed were the same* Some of the children 
were very conscious of our presence* (1 did not get the 
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chanci^ to isx:cfiAti66 jy tiiBO sclhodule with ftsiyontt*)*' 

‘‘^Chlidvea are able to aea you tdciog down uotee and many 
of them strain to see what you are writing Sbout«'* 

**Ihere la alwaya a chanee that children are not themaelvea 
but are putting on an act juat for you*" 

**Time waa limited and at ftaea 1 had to leave the class* 
room in the middle of an activity, thus leaving a gap in 
ny observation* lioreover, X couldn*t find out the outcome 
of acme aetlvitiea* Thia, I felt, would have helped tiy 
analyses and conclusions* ««•« Xt was difficult for me 
to restrain my emotions as directed, when something funny 
or tragic or disturbing happened*" 

**Xtie disadvantage X feel is the time factor* Xn the 
OP situation, the observer must be in class at a certain 
time, she throws the C*T**s schedule out of whach, i*e* 

I ^ 

the C*f. may be expecting only five girls for a certain 
hour, and instead, finds eight or ten girls, and is caught 
short of chairs, or other materials* With videotapes . the 
observer can go to a meke**up session at a later date*" 

"Wot dll the observers happen to see the ssoie situation* 

By this, X mean that If in Tapi^ No* 29, one of the main 
points is watching Johnny finally catch on to certain 
spelling rules, the dhsetvets would he sure to see it 
whereas^ if it had baan an actual classroom situation, 
several of the observers would have been looking at other 
stddents^ and would have missed this inqportant learning 
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bireakthrouglu Also, not nil the observers In (for escsmple) 
.Section One of E<3e SE 220 would be present et elassrooia 
observation on June 3 at 9:00 and would miss seeing this 
breaktlirough first band, something that everyone in the 
class could see if it had happened in a videotape* Also, 
a videotape would enable one to have a replay of the same 
situation*” 

'^nce an action is missed it is gone forever*” 
"Inconvenience of observation time*” 

•*Hard to concentrate on particulars when one is surrounded 
by a surge of activity*” 

**Kot being able to move about which meant that you chould 
observe some students and some not at all*” 

"Gould not closely observe a^iyone bscause students were 
quite aware of the observers*” 

^^or some activities students were all over the place, 
which made it hard to observe a lii^ibstintlal group*” 

**There*s so many things going on that you don*t know where 
to watch* ” 

**CSan*t discuss many 'of these things in class because of the 
lack of eomiion experience*” 

”Still hard to observe the cMld you are supposed to be 
watching because of the child *s absence, your inconvenient 

. . ( ^ » 5 - • . ,1 ■ t 'i'’ r- 

seat, etc* ” 

*'Gan*t really take full notes because the childr^ma become 
self •conscious* ” 
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*’Perliap8 too nsucb o£ the oboervation time ie take?!i up by 
room changes j, ®*free periods,** study time to finish assign* 
ments, etc* (On the tapes, time is used to its fullest*)** 
ee g6t distracted by things that certain children are 

that are not so important at the moment for cur learn- 
ing experiences and miss out on Important cues we could 
haue picked up*** 

*V}ftentlmes too many of us were observing at the same time 
the room was too crowded* we seemed to get in the 
children’s way, alao distracted them too much*** 

Comments Favoring Tape Observations 

Comments favoring tape observations are represented by the following: 
®*Xhere Is usually time for a question and answer period* '* 

®*The observer tends to remain more objective through tape 
observation when there is no contact whatsoever as compared 
with direct observation when children are actively engaged 
in activity right before your eyes* ** 

*'*Because everyone observed the same thing one would expect 
similar hypothesea about the children’s personalities* 

However, It was most inte^restlng to note the variety of 
assessments of characteristics which evolved*** 

**lt facilitates discussion because we have all shared the 
same ertperlence— the Instructor can also point out exanq^les 
of what Is taught In class, •concomitant learnings.*** 

**One that life can't do, but tapes can, is to have a 

■-:y, i: ‘ • 

**re-»run** of the same scene* Tapes can be played and re*played 




to the s&tlafaiitlon of the obsetver (with no effort by th© 
'^aotors*)* Then the observer can dotibie-check her notes 
and add anything she may have missed the first time* 

Through the wonders of science it is possible to •squeeze 
in* several days into one hour*" 

'’Having the instructor in the room with us as the tape went 
on was a great help due to the fact that she could answer 
our questions then and there* pertinent data were given as 
background and answers at that specific moment help us* " 

"The member b of the class saw the same tape so we were able 
to discuss any behavioral pattern seen in the tape in class 
as well as out of class* When we dldn*t comprehend certain 
behavior* ^|e*d ask our instructor and she would know eKj^tly 
what acticm we were , referring to* She could also comment 
on our obiervation report if we had misinterpreted a c»’-rtain 
action^ «|iereaS| in direct observation she wouldn^t know 
what acti|ally happened except through the observer's 
explanation* " 

*X®very tape presented a Helva^ who to some degree resembled 
the Hel^ta of the previous tape and yet a Melva who was quite 
different*)" 

"At firsts I had a very negative attitude toward observing 
by tapd only because X so wanted to see children in action 
andato have a chance to see a class in action* However, as 
these; fiapes were see% I saw many advantages in observing by 
this mtthod* 


















For oxAiaplfi| tho clcioo couHd discuss to^pos bscausc wc had a 
cotcmon experience* Another advantage lay In the ability to 
refer back to specific areas and w view a particular behav- 
ior over again* THils greatly helped thoae of us who missed 
a significant behavior* It also can be useful to the Instruc- 
tor since she can point out certain behavior to Illustrate 
things* She can also be more helpful with suggestions of 
what to look for In the way of cues^ since she has also 
seen the tapes* 

Because the camera generally focuses on one behavior at a 
time, one can concentrate on that action and not be confused 
with trying to see everything at once* Also^ since a trained 
person Is directing the camera^ the viewer will not generally 
concentrate on the Insignificant ^ since such situations 
would be more or less eliminated* 

Ihe tapes also enable us to have a closer view of children 
at work* While observing directly, I don't think that one 
could wander aromd the classroom**’ 

•The Inadequacies of viewing with films were generally 

technical* '* 

*»At times, the camera changed scenes wO quickly that It was 
difficult taking notes as well as to get the relationship 
from one scene to the next* For exanple, the camera would 
focus on a child la the front of the classroom and then 
suddenly switch to another child engaging In a different 
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activity at another part of the room. We had to become 
adjufted to thia abn^t change and aort out in our mind 
theae plecea In order to get an over*all picture of the 
claaa at that apeclflc moment. 

'^Nothing la quite like aeelng the *roal thing,* and although 
the tepee had much to offer, 1 feei 1 would have enjoyed 
better, and gained more, from viewing the children by direct 
obeervatlon. 

Since thle videotape medium la ao Imperaonal and the child** 
ren being obaerved are ao reoKived from the obaervera, many 
of the atudenta became droway and aleepy. There waa alac< a 
attain on the eyea when the aet waa not focuaed well or the 
lighting waa poor. Many atudenta had to aqulnt and before ^ 
long their &y<&s became ao tired that It waa difficult keep** 

Ing them open. 1 aometlmea found oy eyea becoming watery 
and I dfveloped headachea. However, when we viewed the tapea 
on the regular T.V. aet monitor, 1 did not have theae 
aymptoma. ” 

Dlaadvantagea of Videotape Obeervatlon 

"The obaerver la limited in aenalng feelinga and the 
general climate of the d^.*' 

"The tapea do not reveal the *realiatic* aituationa in 
which children are dlatracted, dlalntereated, and restleaa." 
**!k&der actual elasaroom obaervstlon It waa difficult to 
keep a atraight face; we developed a bad habit from watching 
the t^ea." 




"K' 

















*^n videotape, it is wore difficult to observe the child 
under your study. •• 

••The observer is limited to the behavior caught by the 

♦ » 

camera. Therefore, the observer miqr have missed something 
vhieh the camera dldn*t get.” 

”The other unnecessary sounds picked up by the microphone 
made it difficult to hear and understand what the children 
were sirring.” 

**The children*s awareness of the camera may have caused them 
to behave differently than they normally would. 

"Gould not observe the students* written work.” 

"Does not give true idea of weight, looks, and site of 
children.” 

"We cannot see the behavior going on in the whole classroom. 
If docused only on one area we raay miss soaietliing signifi- 
cant in another area. Sometimes we hear voices but we don*t 
know who is speaking because uhe camera is not focused on 
that person. ” 

"Tapes are not all good as they may seem. Like anything 
else in life, there is another side to the Story. For one 
thing, tapes are very llmited in scope; an observer can*t 
get tbs whole pictisrafe An egample of this is ^en K 
answered two Of the teacher *e questions in one of the tapes. 
The teacher balled his name, and yet 1 had the feeling that 
he had volunteered his answers. Because of the difficulty 
of getting the lihol^^^^^ many incidents on tape can be 
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niflintMfprettd by th« obt«w«r» 

Another disadvantage is that an obsetver can*t yeally^ knoir 
about anothev person until thsy cone face to face* For 
example^ you can*t tell a personas height j weight, etc* 
by tape* 

Sonet toes when you want to watch an individual's activities 
more (to learn more about that particular individual), the 
camera-man has other ideas and switches the scene* In other 
words, the observer is controlled by the camera-man; the 
observer has to see whet he tells her to see* " 

•*Mwy times the tape was blurry and hard on the eyes* And 
when this happened it often took •ages* before the adjust- 
ment was made*!' 

"Because each of us bad a •child* we were concerned about 

e 

having equal opportunity in viewing him* Bflwever, in some 
tapes I had only glimpses of my child*" 

**The tapes became boring at times, although this may be due 
to our not being there in person viewing the activity* " 

**Beeause we were focusing on seven children in particular, 

I think we did miss out on seeing the group as a whole*" 
"Although X did mention the audibility as an advantage, let 
me add that often the mikes pitked up every sound, thus 
producing a Jumbled mess* 







"Another disadvantage was trying to take notes in that semi- 
dark and sometimes pitch black room* Whi^ we locked dofwn at 
our notes, southing important slipped past us on the screen* 



I 



It was frustrating at times*" 
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Evaluationa of ths flO«VT Sequtnct 

”1 £eal that I, personally, got more out o£ direct observation 
than I did out o£ tapes, perhaps, because i was observing 

t 

Haidkus, He was so quiet on tape but the opposite during 
direct observation* Wmwtv, it 1 were watching someone 
like Toony tapes would been more bene£lclal because 
he Is a child the teacher Is apt to overlook In the class- 
rooow As far as the sequence la concerned direct observe* 
tlon gave us an Idea of what the students were like and one 
could take this Idea Into our taped observation.” 

'*Ihe sequence In which 1 observed the children was very 
satisfactory* l feel that ejcperlenclng direct observation 
first prepared me better for observation by tapes* Direct 
observation acquainted me with the chlldren*s physical fea- 
tures and helped me associate those with «.helr names* This 
made It easier to Identify the children as they were seen 
on tapes md this Influenced my understanding of the child* 
ren*s behavior and the conditions which facilitated or 
hindered their learning* X also founc it emotionally much 
easier to make the transition because^ during direct observa- 
tions, 1 had to control myself so that my expressions or 
reactions would not have aiqr negative effects on the children; 
but when 1 began observations by tape, I could be more at 
ease* |l realised, though, that l*d have to maintain that 
control as a teacher*) on the other hand^ it 1 had observed 
by tape first, X feel X would have had a harder time making 
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the adjustment to controlling ny reactions to the children's 
behavior^ for 1 might have been so free and at ease during 
the observations by tapes that I couldn*t hiiv5 truly realized 
the effect it could have on the children’s behaviors* 

1 may have shofm a favoritism toward direct observations, 
but 1 enjoyed both very mueh and my gains were considerable* 

This contact with children and the actual school situation 
taught me more about the teaching profession, the Is^ortance 
of understanding the children, and it made me more aware of 
oy values, weaknesses and strengths* 

**X had observation first and when we switched to tapes it 
was such a let down*" 

"We observed the children by direct observation first and 
then by tape* Since there was more to observe in direct 
observation and since it was covered first, we understand 
the classroom situation better and we could more or less 
judge if the camera focused too much attention on one child* 

Since our last reports culminated our findings it was 
advantageous for our entire section to see the class on 
videotape and in one particular activity for we could dis* 
cuss it afterwards and we could write our reports more 
objectively* " 

"At first X was strongly against vatching topes aftsr 
having direct observations* liSter X did not mind it at all 
because the tapes were effective in furthering our learning 
of children* The tapes depicted many different classroom 
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situations which 1 thought was very advantageous. 1 feel 
we were not at any disadvantage because we got acquainted 
with the students before hand.*' 

**I feel that observing In the classroom before observing on 
videotape Is more effective. 1 prefer this sequence for 
the following reasons: 

1. After becomlnis familiar with the children through direct 
observation, a student will have an easier time identl* 
fylng each child on videotape and thus have an easier 
time tdklng n<9tes. 

2. A student can compare the children's present behavior 
with their behavior shown on the tapes which were 
filmed earlier In the year. 

3. Because the lab Instructor often discusses the tapm with 
the students loBMdlately after It is shown, X feel that 
It would be easier for the students to evaluate the 
children after haslng feadllarlaed themselves with the 
children In the classroom during direct observation. 

4# After having obeervad the children et the sane hours 
each iiwisk. It w<£t more Interesting to see them in dlf •• 
ferent types 6f ectlvitlee and situations on the tapes." 

Evaluation of the VT«»DO Seouance 

"X feel that the tapes ara good for tha beginning for they 
help ue in plciklng out eignlfleant behavior, but tbau direct 
obaervation la naedad to raally understand tha elaisroom 
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situation* Thara ara many aetlvltias wa lunra to ba aware 
of ilnultanaoualy, but it *9 worth it|" 

(*^inea wa all saw the sane bahairior and raaetad diffarantly 
to it, X thifii seeing vidaotapa first laid the groundwork 
for objectivity*'^ 

"Reflecting upon ay obsaevation axpariancas, I think that 
ny first type of observation |:api^ really did help m to pra« 
para batter for the second* Iha instructor was able to point 
out the significant activities, behavior, etc*, and so, for 
the direct observation, X was better able to find these 
things for nyself* Then, too, we learned to limit our 
observations: otherwise X would be distracted by ail the 
activity going on in the class*" 

"X felt that our having the *tape* before the ’direct* was 
most appropriat , because we got an introduction to the 
children* We could relate their faces S'o their names at 
the end of ’tape*; so when we began ’direct* we were able 
to notice them without iifficulty* Also in ’tape’ we got 
a preview of what we should look for in ’direct* * Finally 
wa were eo femiliar with the ehildiren {personality, gestures, 
responses, behavioral pattame, ate*) that we felt at ease 
with them while in actual contact with them* Wc knew more 
or leer what to eoq^ect from them and wa didn’t hava to take 
ao many notaa* Thia x thitiik, made the atudenti leas uncom- 
fortable, and we appreciated them aa childran instead of 
treating them an objaeta tc ba obaerved*" 




"I consider n^self fortunate to o’jcperlence both ways of 
observation* The sequence which I followed^ that Is video- 
tape and then direct observation, for iiyself 1 considered 
best* From viewing just certain situations and certain 
activities to viewing a whole classroom in action, this 
broadcmed ny view In observation, 1 consider videotape 
as a stepping stone to direct observation* Videotape ' 
has helped a lot by preparing me In talcing notes, what 
kind of situations to watch for and presenting various 
other cues* The only regret t have Is that 1 was unable 
to observe directly the children In various activities* 

first type of observation was through videotape followed 
by direct observation* I feel that the sequence would have 
been more effective if It had been reversed* The tape 
observations did not accurately picture the children’s 
plqrslcal characteristics* There were more disadvantages In 
the tape observations* The direct observations gave clearer 
and better pictures of the children and their learning 
atmosphere* If the direct observations were first In 
sequence, the true pictures we would have observed first 
would really help In disregarding the flaws that were seen 
through the tape observations* *' 

"1 feel the sequence of tape followed by direct observation 
was. Ideal, but that the experience ^«ouId have m^ant more if 
X had been able to observe directly f«» Just one aunsr before 
viewing on tape* This would have given me a chance to see 



the claee an a whole, obaerve else, relatiooehlpa, teacher- 
pupil reactlooe acd room environment* 

"She ordet o£ observation should have been camera observa- 
tion, first, and the classroom observation, second* 

The camera observation showed us what to observe*" 

"1 feel that the sequence In idilch the tapes preceded the 
live observation was a good arrangement because It enabled 
me to find out wrhere ay weaknesses lay before getting Into 
live observation where nothing can be repeated for me* In 
other words, the tapes made me more proficient In observing 
behavior* They helped me to have a clearer picture of each 
type of development since the class could discuss a situa- 
tion which had been observed by all the students* By the 
end of the tapes, I felt more prepared to observe In a 
class without the feelings of Insecurity and anxiety 1 had 
on tht first d«y of tapes*" 

'*1 liked our sequence of having tapes In the beginning and 
observing and having tapes at the end because the tapes In 
the beginning prepared me for observing tbe children* It 
gave me a glimpse of what to expect in a classrcMsm and some 
things to he aware of* Uavlug tapes at the end was good 
because it killed thu ^^onotony of seeing the children In 
the same situation (since we had a scheduled time we saw 
the children in the same type of activity) * X strongly 
reconmend observation for next aemester In Bd*^ BE 220* " 
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**X felt the sequence of first viewing tape and than going 
into the classroom for direct observation was very beneficial • 
Since this was most likely the first experience for most of 
us in observing children and knowing what to look for^ it 
was quite muddled in the beginniog« ^ watching tapes at 
first everyone had the same experience; this we could talk 
about and thus understand better what we had seen* 
fhe tape can he sliown again and again thus providing a much 

I j 

better opportunity for understanding* 
hater^ when we^ as observers, have learned what to 
be aware of and are bettcn: equipped to label and understand 
the behavior, X fael It is good to get into the class with 
the children* hy being in the classroom the interactions 
can really be seen much easier* The children seem real and 
this is a good preparation for the time we shall be teachers, ** 
"I think the sequence of observing the children by video-tape 
first and then by actually being in tbe classroom best enabled 
me to look for and recognise significant behavior* In the 
video-tape, the camera focused on one child or several child- 
ren at a time* X was able to clearly observe individual 
responses to the environment* iforeover, the camera was able 
to focus very closely without the child’s knowing that he 
was being filmed* Thus he was less au^ar® of being observei 
and hie responses were natural* (X am aware that this was 
not true at all times, but X think that under Ideal condi- 
tions it would he so*) 
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In both situations X was able to see how the children and the 
teacher used the school materials such as workbooks, reference 
material, visual aids, and art auppllesc/' 

General Cotanents and Suggestions 

'Viewing the children by both direct video-tape observation 
was advantageous becauate both have their biases and limita- 
tions each acted as a control on the other* From direct 
observation we could see details of the child and his environ- 
ment (i*e«, the way he kept his desk, hlo spontancotis manner- 
isms and conversations that perhaps the camera could not 
pick up In time) whereas observation through tape afforded 
us the opportunity to view what a particular chi Id was doing 
daywork) more closely for it would make the child 
<]ulte uncomfortable If a group of observers looked over his 
shoulders* 

**I think there is an advantage to be gained In observing 
both by tape and direct observation* As a whole the tapes 
tend to concentrate on the individual and his particular 
situation end reactions while direct observation shows how 
the Individual reacts In the group and to the; Wiit/l® situa- 
tion (environment)* Therefore the tapes pi jbably ttain one 
to note Individual behavior and to Interpret it while direct 
observittlon enables one to spot trends In behavior more 
easily* There are advantages and disadvantages In either 
sequence but t favor the tapes-direet observation sequence 
with modifications* One difficulty 1 found Ic starting 
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vlch tapes was that I was totally unfamiliar with the class- 
room procedures^ atmosphere^ and layout. Perhaps it would 
help the novice if he were given some introduction to the 
class and classroom situation beforehand. The tapes were 
helpful as an instructional device which helped to train 
the observer in what to watch for^ thereby making it easier 
for him when observing firsthand, " 

"I feel that videotapes are a wonderful observational 
technique that helps the student to gain insight into the 
specific and significant behaviors of these children 
However, I still feel that direct observation has its 
advantages too, therefore, 1 would propose that the video- 
tapes be used mainly for observational guidance and that 
direct observation be used during the two week rest period 
to supplement the tapes. It would be much more useful and 
the student will be able to capitalize on what he has learned 
and gain more insight into the children *s behavior.," 
'Personally, 1 think both tapes and direct observations 
should be used, tiHiat tape lacks, direct observation provides 
and vice versa, " 

"I don*t in any way feel as though 1 have been cheated by 
not observing In the class personally. Maybe PE would be 
more effective seen in person, but I felt sufficiently 
adequate being the unseen observer," 

"Regardless of the sequence, I feel tliat it is a better 
experience to view the children both directly and through 
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the tapes. This gives the potential teachers a better idea 
of the children in differnt situations. Also, this expc«rience 
exposes the teacher to the different teaching aids and tech- 
niques, This I thiOk is very important in the training of 
a well-educated teacher,*' 

"I personally felt it made the course more interesting to 
see the children through both laeans," 

"In suonation, I feel that nothing can beat the actual class- 
room obsenmtional experience, 1 feel that the opportunity 
that our class had of seeing several videotapes helped us 
to appreciate more our actual classroom observations. There 
was an intangible quality that was ^cperienced in the class- 
room that I never felt while watching the tapes," 

"The observationcil sequence which I eiq^erienced really 
didn*t matter much to me. What I thought to be better is 
a sequence in which the tapes or direct observation were 
given in the sequence in which they h^pened. In other 
words, if the tape of a certain activity was on one day, 
the next tape or observation that we see should be of an 
event happening sometime after that, etc,, so that we can 
see the change in behavior and the progress children have 
made over the period, from what I gather, the tapes we saw 
were 'chken before our direct observation and shown after 
direct observation, so, 1 feel we should have teen tape 
observation before direct and in a sequence in which the 
events occurred," 
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gttt maary of Evaluatinnn 

In general observation by means o£ videotape was favored for Its ability to: 

1. provide a coomon experience for all observers. 

2. provide inmedlate discussion and ancwers to questions. 

3. provide close-ups of a child and to focus on facial eitprooslons, 
posture^ and gestures which help to gain insight about the child. 

4. permit re-runs of a situation for either clarification of a point 
or to pick something missed the first time. 

5. provide an opportunity to see both the beginning and end of an 
activity. 

6. allow the student to take notes freely and to react to child 
behavior without feeling self-conscious or guilty. 

7* make the concept of the "teachable moment "come to life. 

8. offer opportunities to observe children in a wide variety 
of situations. 

9. provide n opportunity for otudento to itake up observations missed 
due to illness, etc. 

10. provide the necessary background of experience for objective 
study of children. 

11. focus on significant behavior. 

Direct observation was favored for Its ability tos 

1. give students the feeling of a real classroom atmosphere. 

2. permit students to select what they want to observe. 

3* make it possible for students to note changes In a child's 
behavior from ene weak to the next. 

4. show how children react to different teachers. 
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give a realiatle picture of chlldren'a physical sizes* 

pro ide more opportunities for one to concentrate on a particular 

child* 

provide a more personal relationship isi^ith children* 

give the observer an opportunity to occasionally work along 

with children* 

help the student to see a particular activity within the 
context of the entire day’s work* 

give students an opportunity to the elements of a situation 
that precipitate a certain type of behisrior* 
make it possible for students to walk around the room^ when 
children are not there^ to examine the kind of work they do* 
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ChipiieK V 

Summary and Recommendatlona 
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This study attempted to determine whether or not (1) guided vie\?ing of 
selected classroom behavior recorded on videotape will not only provide a 
common observational experience for all Student‘S in a given eicperimental 
group but will also Improve the effectiveness of Instruction and increase the 
observational acuity of the students^ (2) a combination of large-screen 
viewing and direct classroom observations will be superior to the present 
method of direct classroom observation, and (3) the televiewing of video- 
tapes prior to direct classroom observations will be superior to the tele- 
viewing of videotapes subsequent to classroom observation for the development 
of observational skills* 

Of the various measures used to compare the observer groups the only 
one which identified any significant differences was the comparison of 
student observer reactions with children’s responses to sociograms used 
during the eiq^eriment* The results of this comparison failed to support 
the third experimental hypothesis listed above but, instead, showed that 
direct observation followed by videotaped observation produced more agree- 
ment batxveen students and children than did the sequence of videotapes 

4 

followed by direct observation* Ciooqiarisons of the observer group also 
failed to support the first two experimental hypotheses since results of 
the Student-Teacher Agreement form, the Semantic Differential, the Child 
Development Tests, and two discipline case studies failed to produce any 
significant differences between the groups* 

A sampling of observation reports of the OO-DO and VT-VT groups 
suggested that students observing by videotape can identify important per- 
sonality clues and role behavior by means of tape observation* A comparison 
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r*£ thecQ sanpllngs with th« personiillty profiles of a group of s«$vor. 
c^vUdren obtained on the Chlldren*i Personality Questionnaire ahowerl n(^ 
p.tgnlfleant differences in identification of personality traits bettreeri 
Thfi group experiencing direct classroom observation and the grc-rp bsviQg 
videotaped observation only. 

Student evaluations^ In general, supported the particular type ci 
observation and observational sequence that each had esrperlsnced. Most 
students having both direct and videotaped observation expressed thri oplnioii 
that each conrlemented the other and that a combination of the two should 
be provided In the future. The VT-VT group thought there was great value 
In videotape observation but felt they would hove gained more by havAot 
both videotape and direct observation. On the other hand there was some 
foo.f.iag on the pert of the Do-PO group that they were “fortunate*^ tin 
i;ho entire senooter for their pattern of obse;n'at.^on. 



Recommendations 

After having worked with the students participatli^ in this experiment:.?! 
study plus the current group of 250 sophomores, who have had both types of 
observation, it is the writer's opinion that a combination of videotape 
direct observation should be continued in the future and that videotape 
ohsevvation should be preceded by some direct visitation within the class'* 
room to; 



I, introduce students to the physical plant, and especially the 
environment in which the children are to be videotaped, 1. e. , 
classroom, music room, art rooov etc. 

introduce students to the teacher who in turn, will provide them 
with some background about the children, types of educationaji 
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expav*lei)ic«« balog offered^ saDplat'of individual wdtlc, testing 
program, matsr:(lals o£ instruction, stc* 

t 

3« givs students sn opportunitsr to bscoms sc<iusintad with children 
and to Issrn to identify thi» by names* 

The writer^lso rccomBSods that, rather than dividing the observation 
period into a pattern of direct followed by videotape, or vice versa, >that 
differing, more flexible, patterns be tested* The opportunity for instruc- 
tor and students to observe the some situation end then to follow it 
lomediately with discussion and questions seems too valuable to lose by an 
observational pattern which arbitrarily separates the two types of expe- 
riences at some mid-point in the semester* This writer was keenly aware of 
the importance of the mmsatm observational experience for an entire group 
when diaeuooiona became incrreosingly difficult to focus after the VT-00 
section moved into direct observation* A cood»inatlon of videotapes, direct 
observation, and closed circuit television might solve the difficulties 
encountered when instructor and studsnts are sssing dlffsrsnt things* Such 
experimentation might alao show that tho obaarvational aequonca !• not the 
key factlor but what one doea with either the topes or direct bbaarvation 
or a coniblnation' of the two ie much more important then the aaquonce * 
verieblo* 

As the writer worked with the videotapes aha hacama swore of the 
fact that' their utilisation’ not only offers possihil.ltiss for off active 
inotruction but also shows promise of mbklng more efficient use 6t 
instructor time* Carefully planned videotapes coi* bs devslopsd to supple- 
meat various ports of a course syllahui, thus providing for both continuity 
of learning end integration of theory end practice* Experimental atudies 
in this area ehould be of value* 
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Cne of the most promleing usee of videotapes was revealed when the 
camera was able to focus at close range upon the behavior of several 
emotionally disturbed children* Cno such situation was used successfully 
with the parents of one of the children in a case conference* This accom- 
plished more than any previous attempt to sensitise the parents to the 
child's need for help* Further study needs to be made of the possible use 
of this medium in the education of both teachexsand parents in the problems 
and behavior of emotionally disturbed children* 

Another valuable use suggested itself when the teachers of the group 
of children employed in the study viewed the results of each taping* They 
invariably commented upon their teaching techniques and suggested the use 
of tapes for personal evaluation of instruction* Experimental studies here 
should prove most useful* 

In the past few months the videotapes developed for this study have 
been used with classes in specific curriculum subject areas and with classes 
in supervision* Since the tapes were developed to concentrate specificatly 
oti children's behavior these uses of the tapes highlighted the need for a 
series of tapes in which experienced teachers demonstrate different teaching 
strategies and another series in which student teachers are taped in a 
variety of situations* The latter might use the ’’critical incident" 
approach to the problem of teaching* 

Such tepee could then be used with student teachers and supervisors^ 
each for a different purpose* 

Some of the difficulties experienced during this study were related 
to problems of either too mueb sound or too little^ interference with the 
elaesroom activities idiile taping^ lack of space for the camera to move 













about freely, ventilation, lighting, and having everything «8©t to go 
when a situation worth taping preaented itself. These problems could be 
alleviated by a properly designed and well equipped room in which much of 
the taping of classroom situations could be accomplished. It seems to this 
writer that a college, wishing to experiment with either videotape or closed 
circuit television, needs two classrooms in which provisions have been made 
for (1) sound proofing, (2) hidden cameras, (3) automatic controls which 
the teacher can switch on and off as he identifies an incident worth taping 
and (4) hidden microphones which «’ll pick up comments from any part of the 

room. 

One of these rooms could be used on a temporary basis moving groups 
back and forth for special taplngs. The other might become a more permanent 
home for a group of children for an entire semester or year so that a series 
of tapes could be made, If desired. The rooms r»hould, of course, be con- 
structed to accomodate to any age level, K - 16# 

Portable equipment la also necessary in order to tape student teachers 
at work in the various claasrocsns throughout the area which the college or 
University sarvea. In addition, such equipment would make it possible to 
tape classroom groups of children from every type of comminity and from 
every level of hbility— mentally retarded, orthopedically handicapped, slow 

learners, average and gifted. 

Conclusion. 

The results of this study indicate that the utilization of videotapes 
in teaching has great potential for helping the user to accomplish a variety 
of purposes. Specifically, as far as this experiment is concerned, the fact 
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that thesre were no significant differences (except in the student-child 
measure) between the VT-VT group abd the DO-DO, DO-VT, and VT-DO groups in 
the development of observational acuity suggests that, with more careful 
planning and with some modification of the pattern of observation, a 
combination of videotape and direct observation sho»iid prove to be superior 
to present methods of observation and should result in more effective 
Instruction and more efficient use of both instructor and student time* 



Appendix A 
PANEL OF JUI3GES 
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OUTLINE FOR VIEWING VIDEOTAPES 



Dir«c felons: 



Look at the tape and list everything you can that 
students might ha able to eee in 

nsvchological environment, the behavior of the children and 
SeSSfanf the learning^ctivity/ies Use the headings and 

fl«th-headintts below for more specific guidance* 



!• 



II, 



111 . 



IV. 



2 . 

3* 

4. 



E* 



Psychological Environment 
A. Teacher 

Guid^crof^ learning activities— ways of encouraging and 

aassroom^climate (democratic, authoritarian, laisses-faire) 
Disciplinary or control measures used 
Children 

1, Attitude towards teacher 
2* Relationships with peers 
Physical Environment 
A* Furniture— type and arrangement 
Seating of children 
Bulletin Boards and Interest Corners 
Instructional Aids 
u* Space and Freedom and Movement 
Children— Physical Character ist ics 
A* Physical Types 
Racial Types 

fifisBcular Coordination— physical dexterity 

Skills being developed . * ^ etc 

Signs of energy, fatlque, apathy, physical 

Characteristics Typical of the age level (missing teeth of the 
sevens, restlessness, etc*) 

Social -Emotional 

Personality types *. j..i* 

Ways in which children seek to Interact with other 

Emotional behavior (enthusiasm, fear, angc^r, etc.) 

Behavior showing security and self-confidence 
Cooperative, responsible behavior* 

Signs of Independence 
Signs of dependency 
Intellectual 
A* Motivation 

Lack of motivation 
Language ability 

Ability to think critically or creatively 
Problem-solving techniques 
Ability to deal with abstract symbols 
Attention and concentration span 
Ability to follow directions 
Variations in work habits 
Creative use of materials 



B. 

C* 

D. 

E, 



B* 

C* 

D. 

E. 

F. 



Am 

b. 

c* 

D* 

E* 

F. 

G* 



B. 

C* 

D* 

E. 

F. 

G* 

Hi 

z 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
ED. 220 
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If a aoclogram were adntnlseered to the fifth grade children whom we have been 

P*^®**^®* ‘he results? Try yourself and we'll check 
With Mr, Smith and sae how corr«ist we are. 



1. Mich three boys do you think would receive the most votes as the "person 

I d like most to sit next tot" List in the order in which vou think the 
votes wo?jld be cast. 

a, highest ~ 



7. 



h, next highest 
c« next highest 



^^^lowest* <^hink would receive the least ntimber of votes? 

b, next lowest 

c, next lowest ” 



3, Which three girls do you think would receive the highest number of votes? 
a. Highest 



b, next: highest 

c, next highest 



4. Which three girls do you think would receive the least number of votes? 

a, lowest 



b, next lowest 

c, next lowest 



Which three boys do you think would receive the highest number of votes 

as s^eone with whom I would like to work on a committee^"? 
a, highest 

hi next highest 
c, next highest 

^ch three boys do you think would receive the lowest number of votes 
for this question? 

a, lowest 



next lowest 
next lowest 



Which threa glrla would receive the highest number of votes for this 
quest loQx 

highest 



a, 

b. 

dM 

%»# 



next highest 
next highest 
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0* Uhlch three glrle would receive the lowest number of votes for this 
question? 

a, lowest 

b, next loi^st 

c, next lowest 



9* (i^hlch three boys do you think would receive the highest number of votes 
to represent the class in an Interview with the governor? 

a. highest 

b. next highest 
c* next highest 

10. Clhlch three boys would receive the least number of votes? 
ai lowest 

b, next lowest 

c» next lowest ' 

11. f)hicli three girls would receive the highest number of votes for this 
question? 

a. highest 

b. next highest 

c. next highest 

12. Wliich three girls would receive the least number of votes for this 
question? 

a. lowest 

b. next lowest 

Ct next lowest ' ~ 



In summing up the total results of the soclogram which children do you 
think would have the greatest number of votes on all three questions? 

MS. GIRLS 



a. highest 

b. next highest 

c. next highest 



Which children would have the least number of votes when adding the total on 
all three questions? 

ISISS. GIRLS 



a. lowest 

b. next lowest 

c. next lowest 



Name: 

Section: 

Date: 



Appendix C-1 
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TEST IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
A 

In describing stages of growth and development it 1s more correct to say 

a, the life span can be divided into separate distinct growth periods, 

b, the points at which one stage of development ends and another begins 
tend to overlap and merge* 

c, the point at which one stage of growth ends and another begins is 
discernible to the trained observer. 

When psychologists and educators speak of maturation they are refer- 
ring to 

a. an inner growth process not controlled by environment. 

b, the development of the individual as a result of Interaction with 
his environment. 

c. the child's learning the mature behavior which seems desirable for 
his particular age level, 

d, the growth pattern of a child's psychological development. 

Which one of the following bast defines the principle of differentia- 
trlon in growth? 

a, each individual has his own unique pattern of physical growth, 
ra, growth of the individual is affected by the environmental forces 
to which he is exposed, 

c, growth takes place in both cephalocaudal and proximo -distal 
directions. 

d, parts of the body^ physical skills^ intellectual^ and emotional 
responses become progressively more unique and distinct. 

The phrase '^Growth is continuous but”- needs which group of words 

e ow to complete its meaning when describing general characteristics 
of growth? 

a, affected by environment. 

b, can be impeded by illness, 

c, differs depending upon the culture, 

d, not always steady. 



When we speak of cross-sectional studies of growth we are referring to 

a. the comparison and study of large groups of children and the isola- 
tion of characteristics which seem to appear at different age levels, 

b. the study of individual children over a period of years so that 
patterns of growth are observed and charted. 

c. the use of psychological testing to discover causes of behavior 

d. observation of children at stated intervals and in a variety of 
activities. 

Readiness is a term used by educators to designate 

a. the beginning Stages of learning to read. 

bi a willingness to try to understand what the teacher is trying to teach. 
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c* tiliAt! titiQ cliliXd tiA3 t<h6 bscks^^undi noccisGAicy Sov a pAirtiXcuXftir XgaicqXioi^ 
experiencA 

d, that materiaXo and equlpmant nacessavy for a Xeaaon ore ready and on 
hand for uaa, 

7, Which two of the foXXowlng otatemento are in the wrong position, thus 
upsetting the correct order of the events? 

Six stages in the deveXopisont of prehensory behavior are: 

a. The baby looks at a cube, 
be The baby approaches the cubCe 

c. The baby grasps the cube with his fingertips, 

d. The baby graps the cube In the palm of his hand, 

e. The baby picks up the cube using hla thumb in opposition to his 
forefinger, 

f. The baby releases the cube, 

8, Which describes the cephaXo-caudaX direction of grewth? 

a, growth which takes place from the trunk outward, from shoulders to 
fingertips, from hips to toes, 

b, growth which takes place downward in a head to foot direction, 

c, the development of large muscle coordination before that of 
finer muscles, 

9, Handedness (right or left hand dominance) Is generally well established 
by age 

a, four 

b, five 

c, six 

d, seven 

10, When speaking of longitudinal studies we are referring to those studies 
which 

a, follow the development of selecttid Individuals over a long period 
of time, 

b, follow the development of selected individuals for a short period 
of time, 

c, deal with all the classes In a school system ranging from nursery 
school through high school, 

o 

11, Maslow's theory of human needs suggests that basic needs 

a, are unrelated causes of behavior, 

b, are mutually exclusive In that one may extinguish others at times, 

c, are never reversed In order of prepotency, 

d, are the organizing centar of human behavior, 

12, The term "life-space" refers to 

a, the length of time a child has lived; 

b, the spacing between spurts of growth, 

c, the child's cultural and phyaical environment, 

d, the space of time in which It takes a child to reach maturity. 
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13* OtsrltBg the middle years (nine to twelve) the boys will^ in general 

a, catch up with the girls in physical maturity, 

b, fall behind the girls in physical growth, 

c, surpass the girls in height and weight, 

d, surpass the girls in over«all physical growth, 

14, inilch of the following is the most io^ortant socialising agency for 
the development of sex appropriate behavior? 

a, home 

b, School 

c, peer groups 

d, community 

15, Separa'(l:ion of the sexes in group memborship appears at about age 

a, six 

b, eight 

c, ten 

d, twelve 



16, Among all organisms from the amoeba to human the basic motivation is 

a, extrinsic 

b, spurious 

c, intrinsic 

d, altruistic 

17, The highest level of human learning is 
j,a, the development of understanding, 

habit formation, 

c, mastery of skills, 

d, adequate response to a stinulus, 

18, ffttat is the most cluiracteristic form of learning which the infant uses? 

a, incidental learning, 

b, iiBitation 

c, trial and error 

d, problem solving 

19, 'Clearing |cuity’^ refers to an individual's ability to 
a, hear the normal sounds of his environment, 

ba hear sounds which the average person cannot hear, 

c, hear highj^ piercing sounds without being affected by them, 

d, hear the differences in pitchy tone^ volume^ distance^ and length 
of a sound, 

e, sense or be aware of tha vibratory waves that make the sound 

20, Which statement is least characteristic of purposeful learnlns? 

a. It requires goal setting, 

b. It requires extrinsic motivation, 

c. It ia the moat efficient meana of learning, 

d. it rasulta in a changa of behavior., 

e. It may or may not stem from teacher-pupil planning. 
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21, Which phras9 below Is most appropriate In describing the average 
two-year-old child when coloring or painting? 

o, finds it easier to make vertical strokes than horizontal, 

b, finds it easier to make horizontal strokes than vertical, 

c, can now make both horizontal and vertical strokes, 

22, The average three-year-old is characterized by his 

a, negativism 

b, social amenability 

c, unpredictable behavior. 



23, The average three-year-old *s Intellectual development has progressed 
to the point where 

a, the idea of "three'* plays an important part in his ability to 
see relationships, 

b, ho can count to three, 

c, he can combine three cubes to make a bridge, 

d, he can barter and trade one toy for another. 
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24, When painting a picture the average three-year-old 

a, now uses horizontal lines rather than vertical lines, 

b, confines his strokes to vertical csovement, 

c, combines both vertical and horizontal lines, 

25, Wher. the average four-year-old paints he 

a, starts out with a definite idea in mind, 

b, he does not attach any specific title to his painting, 

c, the subject of his painting becomes definite by the time he has 
completed it, 

26, The average four-year-old is best characterized by which of the 
following phrases? 

a, his willingness to conform, 

b, his tendency to go out of bounds in his behavior, 

c, his verbosity, 

d, his love of dramatic play. 
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27, The developmental changes which occur in children between the ages 
of five to ten can best be described as 

a, dramatic 

b, evolving slowly and stcadly 

c, ui^redlctable 

28. Chll^en generally master the skill ot skipping by the time they are 

a, five '' 

b, 6ix 

c, seven 

d, eight. 
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29, Whet4 painting at working with cloy the £ive-year-oid generally 

a, imitates what others around him do, 

b, wants the teacher to tell him what to do, 

c, works without thinking about the end product, 

d, works with a definite idea in mind, 

30, Which of the terms below best suits the average five-year-old? 

a, sociable 

b, mainly self-centered 

c, uncooperative 

d, boastful 

31, Five-year-olds prefer 

a, fairy-tales, 

b, stories related to the *«here and now”, 

c, stories about boys and girls in other lands, 

d, simple biographies, 

32, By age six the child's eye and hand preferences will be 

a, nearing stabilization, 

b, well-established, 

c, yet undeternlned, 

33, One of the most common characteristics of the six-year-old is 

a, his desire to conform to regulations, 

b, his restless^ active behavior, 

c, his cooperative^ responsible behavior, 

d, his ability to wait his turn, 

34, Which is most important to children in late childhood? 

a, the approval of their parents and teachers, 

b, the development of strength, vigor, and manual skills, 

c, the feeling of gaining psychological independence, 

d, freedom to play with whomever they choose. 

Lack o^ hearing acuity may cause failure to develop the skill of 
reading because 

a, the child cannot hear .the teacher's directions, 

b, the child has difficulty hearing the other children read, 

c, the child has been unable to hoar speech sounds correctly, 

d, the child's hearing difficulty has limited his conceptual experiencei 

36, f^ich is an example of proximo-distal growth? 

a, the child learns to sit before he creeps, 

b, the child's hearing acuity develops more rapidly than his visual 
acuity 

c, the child can throw a ball before he kicks it, 
d« the child can grasp a cube before he can stand. 
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37, Which o£ the following is an illustration of the growth principle 

termed ''differentiation?" 

a, each child requires a different kind of handling because of his 
unique characteristics, 

b, Some children develop good large muscle coordination sooner than 
do other children, 

c, the arm buds appear first on the eoibryo, 

d, each child differs from others in physical structure according to 
his own biological inheritance, 

38, In discussion the relationship between physical and mental growth 

one can correctly say 

a, there is a high correlation between mental and physical grow'h, 

b, there is a low positive correlation between mental and physical growth, 

c, there is a negative correlation between mental and physical growth, 

d, the relationship between mental and physical growth is greatest 
during adolescence, 

39, In discussing the uniqueness of each child's pattern in the process of 

development it is Important to point out that 

a, an individual child may mature at different rates in various aspects 
of his growth, 

b, new behavior patterns grow out of old patterns, 

c, each new achievement has its place in the growth sequence. 

d, all children go through essentially the same sequential patterns of 
growth. 
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40, In explaining the meaning of the term "the norm" which sentence would 
be best? 

a. We are speaking of a universal occurrence of a trait at a particular 
age, 

b. All children will possess certain traits in common, 

c. There are sequences of growth which are predictable for all children, 

d. Large numbers of children are alike in a particular trait at a given 
age. 



41. 
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If a teacher wishes to further motivate a child for learning^ one of the 
most fruitful methods she could use would be to 

a, give him rewards such as gold sta^s, 

b, make certain he is aware of his own progress, 

c, give him special privileges for doing good work, 

d, display his work where others can see it. 

Of the developmental patterns listed below^ which may cause the greatest 
problems for the child within the school environment? 

a, plqrsical acceleration coupled with mental retardatioi^ 

b, uneven growth of parts of the body, 
o, overs ired growth, 

d, undersized growth. 
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43, If you wanted to discover which children In your group are ready for more 
formal teaching, which of the following procedures would help you most? 

a. take time samplings of each chlld*s use of language. 

b. watch the children to see If they are Interested In books. 

c. note which children make attempts to write. 

d. observe and jot down anecdotes of children’s behavior In all types 
of school situations. 

44, The teacher of the flve**year“Olds generally starts the day with free 

activity because - 

a. this Is a way of getting each child involved immediately In something 

of Interest to him. 

b. this is a way to calm children down for quieter, more directed 
&cti JiViLtilos 

c. after a good night's sleep the child Is ready for something active, 

d. f ive*"ycar*"olds need to feel they are making their own decisions. 

45, When the five-year-olds ‘are having a dispute It Is better for the parent 
or teacher to 

a, help them think through their problem, 

b. separate them for the time being, 

c» deprive them of the activity or toy which is causing the dispute, 
d. remain In the background while they try to solve their problem. 

46,, The teacher of the five -year -olds avoids an over emphasis on correct 
speech because 

a. at this age such an emphasis may cause stuttering. 

b. formal teaching has no place at the kindergarten level. 

c. formal teaching will cause the child to withdraw and make no attempt 

to communicate. 

d. the development of spontaneous speech is more Important at this levc^i . 

47. Because of their stage of physical development, the teacher of six-year- 
olds can expect them to 

a. become easily frustrated when using fine motor skills. 

b. resist work requiring close eye-hand coordination. 

c. use a pencil, scissors, or other tools with ease. 

d. need very little assistance in manipulating tools. 

48. A six-year-old is particularly susceptible to contagious disease because 

a. he ntm has much more contact with groups than he has had previously. 

b. his uneven physical growth causes much physical strain. 

c. he has not yet learned correct health habits such as covering his 
mouth when he sneezes. 

49. The first grade children at Jonestown School arc using a variety of 
materials such as discs, buttons, and sticks in learning to count. 

The soundest Justification for this practice is that: 

a. such materials provide novelty for the young child. 

b. the children are learning to recognize objects as well as to count. 
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c. 

d. 

e. 



awch materials have important implications for reading readiness, 
learning is essentially sensory for your children, 
it prevents children from counting on their fingers. 



Miss Yamashita has twenty-four children in her second-grade classroom, 
three of whom write with their left hands. Which one of the 
would be the best way for Miss Yamashita to deal with these children? 
a. make sure that they are using a comfortable writing position an 
allow them to continue using their left hands. 

give them special, small group training in writing with their right 

seat* these children next to right-handed children so they can copy 
their method of writing. 

encourage them to try to use their right hand. 



b. 



c. 



Miss Takata had planned to teach the game of klckball to her eight yeat 
olds. However, she found wide differences in the children s sense or 
timing and in their ability to balance. Judge direction 
the ball, their ability to kick the ball, and their ability to 
enough to reach a base. In order to do what is best for these children 

Miss Takata should 

a. postpone the game of klckball until fourth grade, 
teach the game to only those who can play it, 
wait a semester, then introduce it again. 

introduce games and exercises which will help children to dcve op 
the skills needed for klckball. 



b. 

c. 

d. 



Children from nine to twelve need disciplira because 
a, they haven't reached the age of reasoning, ^ ^ 

underneath their veneer of rebeliousness they arc confused an 

line ctr £ 

they do not really want the freedom they seem to demand, 
they haven't yet learned all the rules of society. 



b. 



c. 

d. 



Children of ”later childhood years” (nines, tens, elevens) are sal o 
be entering the healthiest period of their lives because 

a. their team games give them plenty of exercise, 

b. they sleep about ten to eleven hours per day, 

c. they have learned to balance their diets, 

d. they have generally been exposed to most childhood diseases. 



b. 



Integration of behavior is achieved when 

a. an individual conforms to the expectations of his social world, 
the various aspects of an Individual's development (l%e. , social, 
anotlonal, pJ^sical, intellMtual) are brought Into harmoigr with 

each other. . . 

human beings recogniae each other's worth and accept one .another 

accordingly. 



•c. 
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Mlse Tom*8 fifth graders were learning about the different locations^ 
the people^ the types of topography^ climate^ rainfall^ and prevailing 
winds which affect the countries of the Pacific Rim, This is an 
illustration of which of the following: 

a, fifth graders are continuing the process of intellectual differen- 
tiation through this study, 

b, fifth graders like to study about other countries, 

c, geography is a cosmon subject at the fifth grade level, 

d, children should learn about those countries nearest to them before 
studying others. 

When we say that a ''child grows as a unit" we mean 

a, as the child grows physically he also grows socially^ emotionally^ 
and intellectually, 

b, he grows continuously in all parts of his body, 

c, as the baby develops locomation skill while crawling he also learns 
by manipulating objects. 

Dr, Arnold Gesell's statement^ "The child is his own best norm" probably 
means 

a, the child is the best judge of his progress, 

b, the child's pattern of growth is the truest index to his individual ity^ 

c, the child's sex will be predictive of his growth pattern, ' 

d, that whatever is good for other children may not necessarily be good 
for a particular child, 

A baby is sometimes said not to be "full-born" until almost four weeks 
of age. This refers to the fact that 

a, he does not recognize a familiar face before this time, 

b, he can do nothing but eat^ sleepy and cry up to this time, 

c, his various physiologicrl functions such as breathing and body 
teiq»erat«ire are irregular and uncoordinated, 

d, this is a period when the baby must have conditions which simulate 
the warmth and nourishment he,.received during the prenatal stage. 

The span of one year between the two and three-year-old level has 
sometimes been identified as the "Terrible Twos" because 

a, the two-year-old continues to think of everything in terms of "mine," 

b, the child at thiis age has discovered that life offers many alternatives. 

c, the child at this age often makes the wrong choice, 

d, the child at this age is just becoming aware of others than himself. 

When Dr, Arnold Gesell made the statement that "the growth process is 
a paradoxical mixture of creation and of perpetuation"^ he probably 
meant that 

a, the human species is perpetuated by the process of reproduction, 

b, the creative urge in an individual causes growth to take place, 

c, all growth is based upon previous growth. 



In discussion the topic of "left -handedness" or "right-handedness^" 
the following causes of hand preference were suggested by members of a 
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panel. One of these is the position most commonly accepted today. 
Which is it? 

a, hand preference is inherited, 

b, hand preference can be established through early training, 

c, hand preference is just a matter of chance, 

d, hand preference is a matter of brain dominance, 

e, the causes of hand preference remain undertermined. 




62. When a music specialist says that there is an important relationship 
bet^*een hearing acuity and musical ability he is thinking of 

a, the child's ability to hear the& underlying melody of a musical number, 

b, the child's ability to learn songs by rote, 

c, the child's ability to feel the rhythm of a song, 

d, the child's ability to differentiate the various musical patterns of 
a composition, 

63* When a teacher of five-year-olds provides areas for playing house^ 
building with blocks^ playing with doctors' and nurses' kits^ etc*^ 
she is, 

a, trying to make the children happy at school* 
b* trying to meet the children's need for activity* 
c* giving them opportunities to develop greater understanding of their 
environment* 

d* giving them a chance to imitate the activities of adults* 



64* 




Suzy Smithy a fflrst-grade child^ comes from a home of low socio-economic 
status* Her speech is ungrammatical and her vocabulary is limited* 

Rose Brown^ the mayor's daughter, who is in the same class, spej^s 
correctly and has quite an extensive vocabulary* Which of the following 
statements most likely explains this circumstance: 
a* Suzy has a lower I*Q* than Rose, 

b; Each child is speaking the language learned in the home* 
c* Rose is more sensitive to oral language* 
d* Rose has traveled more than Suzy* 

e, Suzy's parents are unaware of the values of proper speech* 






65e When Hiss Hakama was discussing her first grade curriculum with the 

principal of the school she stressed the need to group the children in 
small groups for teaching purposes and the need to provide different 
levels of learning materials for these various groups and individuals* 
Probably uppermost in her mind was 

a* the different socio-economic backgrounds of her children* 
b* the maturational differences of the children, 

c, the role which variety plays In motivating children, 

d, the differences in interests which are apparent in any group of 
children, 

66, Before Miss tlyehara Introduced fractions she tested her children's 

mastery of the basic addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
combinations. She was trying to discover 
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a. 



b* 



c* 

<!• 



the eHtesit to her children had mastered the subject matter 

she taught, 

which children were bhiow average^ average^ and above average In 
arithmetical skills, 

the children's readiness for a new learning activity, 
whether or not she could now forget the basic combinations and 
move on to a higher level in arithmetic. 
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Which principle of learning listed below is best illustrated when the 
teacher involves children in setting up goals ^ making and carrying out 
plans ^ and evaluating the results of their work? 
a, the child learns when he is ready to learn, 

the child learns what he perceives from his own background of 
experience as important for him to learn, 
the child learns to do by "doing," 

learning dependes upon identification and acceptance of goals by the 
learner, 

children want to learn. 
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c. 

d. 
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One of the most important reasons for providing a variety of instructional 
materials and concrete aids for classroom teaching is that 
a. this makes learning more attractive to children, 

such materials provide seasory experiences in relation to what is 
to be learned, 

experiences with these materials provide the basis for the develop** 
ment of concepts, 

children are more motivated when there is a variety of materials 
for their use. 
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The best index to a child’s personality and social maturity is 

a, his choice of- books for Independent reading, 

b, his play life« 

c, the friends with whom he associates, 

d, his behavior in a committee or group project. 



When a teacher gathers Information about a child in relation to his 
skeletal age^ the age at which he began walking and talking^ his mental 
age^^ his achievement scores, his social and emotional behavior, and his 
physical development, bi & is trying to determine 

a, whether or not he should be promoted to the next grade, 

b, whether or not his maturational pattern makes his school experience 
difficult or too easy for him, 

c, whether or not he is performing up to his ability. 
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71. As children have opportunitle&t to explore and to have experiences with 
many of the people and objects within their environment there is greater 
possibility that 

a, they will know their iiooiediate environment better, 

both intellectual differentiation and integration will have an 
opportunity to develop 
their vocabularies will be enlarged, 
their sensory development will be enhanced. 
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72, The laost important idea for the teacher behind the concept of 
^’developmental tasks'* is 

a, unless children learn responsibilities as they grow they will 
become misfits in society, 

b, children may remain too long at one stage of development unless 
their environment is conducive to growth, 

c, there are things an individual must learn at each stage of 
development in order to be happy and successful at the ne?:t stage. 

d, ther are "teachable moments" which^ if not capitalized upon^ may 
either cause failure or a lack of desire to proceed to more complex 
tasks, 

73, In studying a child's background of heredity and environment the 
teacher's chief concern is 

a, to find the causes behind a child's behavior, 

b, to find the level at which she needs to work x\7ith the child, 

c, to find ways of working with the parents on the child's problem, 

d, to find out whether the child needs special help £vcm the welfare 
department, 

e, to find out what type of neighborhood and family he comes from, 

74, If a three-months-old infant^ who seems to be making normal progress 
in general^ fails to vocalize and experiment . with sounds , 

a, he probably should be checked by an otologist for hearing difficulty, 

b, probably nobody takes the time to talk to him, 

c, he probably has a physical defect which Impedes the development of 
speech, 

d, possibly his needs are being satisfied too quickly, 

75, Of the following which mignt be considered most serious in a four-year- 
old? 

a, his desire to play alone with his own toys, 

b, his fighting over toys with his classmates, 

c, his tall tales, 

d, his bragging, 

e, his tattling, 

f, his reaction to adults with such terms as *Vou stinker,'" 

76, If a five-year-old eventually becomes restless and leaves a small group 
activity it is most likely an indication that 

a, tha teacher is not motivating the children well enough, 

b, the child is trying to meet a basic need, 

c, the child is immature for this age level, 

d, the child has had very little disciplinary training at home, 

77, Miss Sakata became concerned about a child in her first-grade class 
who was smaller than the other children^ seemed poorly coordinated^ 
had a short attention span^ and was unable to exercise any form of 
self-control. She also collected the following information from a 
standardized test! 

Verbal age— 6 yrs-5 mos. Motor age— 5 yrs-5 mos, 

perceptual Age--5 yrs-7 mos. Space age— 4 yrs-3 mos. 

Quantitative Age— 4. yrs-5 mos. Total age— 5 yrs-3 mos. 
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All of the above information suggests that 

a. the child should be retained in the first grade anothCjc year. 

b. the child may not be ready for the first grade. 

c. the child should be dropped from school and re-entered at a later 
date. 

d. the child is showing natural behavior and achievement at the first 
grade level. 

78. Yvonne^ a student teacher^ discovered that some of her second-grade 
children used concrete aids for learning the *'new math" while others 
seemed to use them very little, if at all. She concluded that 

a. some children felt it too babyish to use such aids. 

b. this was an indication of the wide range of differences in 
mathematical ability in the class. 

c. some children were ashamed to let others see them use such aids. 
d« some children could not see the relationship between the use of 

the aids and their arithmetic work. 

79. When elementary school children learn to ride a bicycle somewhere 
around the late primary years, they are illustrating which type of 
growth? 

a. proximo-distal 

b. cephalo-caudal 

c. proximo-distal and cephalo-caudal 

80. Nine is sometimes spoken of as the age when a child may turn towards 
delinquency. The implication of this for parents and teachers is 

a. he should be given definite supervision during his free time. 

b. he must be taught proper respect for authority. 

c. he should be- introduced to books which have an adventur^Dus plot 
with a moral. 

d. he should be given freedom commensurate with his ability to handle it. 

81. Which one of the areas below is Just beginning to be recognized as 
having an important relationship to mental health? 

a. meeting the basic needs of an individual for physical well being, 
love, affection, belonging, and achievement. 

b. the development of the individual’s intelligence. 

c. the individual's need for a broad, liberal education. 

d. the assessment and guidance of the growth of creative ability. 

82. In our society the creative individual has been generally looked upon as: 

a. a valuable asset to our culture. 

b. an "off-beat" t3rpe of artist or musician, 
one who should be especially honored. 

d. only "one in a million." 

83. The school's function today is mainly geared to 

a. the teaching of the basic skills. 

b. preparing the child for vocational success 
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c. the development o£ intellectual ability, 

d, the development of all children socially^ emotionally^ physically 
and intellectually, 

84, Which of the follovflng is more likely to develop into a creative 
individual? 

a, the highly intelligent child, 

b, the child who has special talent, 

c, the child who prefers to explore and learn through problem«solvlng 
activities, 

d, the child who dislikes conventions and refuses to conform to 
regulations, 

85, One of the outstanding characteristics of the eight *year-old which is 
likely to be overlooked as an Important Indication of his thrust for 
intellectual independence is his 

a, growing interest in far-away places, 

b, his cooperation and friendliness with other children, 

c, his tendency to experiment with language, 

d, his love for superstition and rituals, 

e, his tendency to argue with both adults and children, 

86, Because of the eight -year -old *s in^roved muscular coordination he can 
now be Introduced to such activities as 

a, basketball 

b, softball 

c, volleyball 

d, competitive swimming 
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87, The eight -year -old is considered intellectually mature enough to study 
about 

a, go\remment 

b, ancient history 

c, geograpl^ of other countries 

d, early prehistoric animals 

88, During the later elementary years belonging to the peer group is so 
important that a fringer or Isolate is likely to 

a, atteiqtt to buy his acceptance through bribery, 

b, resort to tattling on those who do not accept him, 

c, try to interfere with the gang's activities, 

d, completely ignore the adults in hie life, 

89, The rate of physical growth during the later elementary school years 
(fourth through sixth grades) is generally 

a, rapid 

b, slow and steady 
c« erratic 

d, unpredictable. 
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90, Eootioiuilly^ ten-ytar-oldi can be dtacribed as 

a. having a generally happy outlook on life, 
hi being in a atata of diaequilibriun, 

a regreaaing to more immature emotional behavior, 
d, easily upset if not praised for their work, 

91, Ten-year-olds take themselves seriously. This often results in their 
a, setting too high standards for themselves, 

b* attempt to free themselves of any dependence upon adults, 

c, fluctuation between independence and dependence upon adults, 

d, resistance to taking on responsibilities not initiated by themsol\'«^s 
or their peers, 

92, The later childhood years (nines^ tens, elevens) are often referred to 
as the period of "competitive socialisation*' because of 

a, the emphasis these children place on following the rules of the game, 

b, the ascendancy of the competitive urge over the desire to socialize. 

c, the competition for friendships which takes place during these years, 

d, the emergence of both the cooperative group apirlt and the desire 
to bs **the winner, ** 

93, At about age ton children 'a play Interests seem to 

a, decrease In variety 

b, Increeoe In variety 

c, be more related to Individual hobbles 

d, be more spontaneous and resourceful 

e, be more active and adventurous In nature, 

94, At about age eleven girls ^ physical growth as compared to boys' 

a, tends to fall bahlnd, 

b, tends to spurt ahead, 

c, tends to parallel that of boys, 

95, The teacher of the nines to elevens can increasingly Involve the 
children In cooperative classroom procedures because 

a, the are avid for learning and like to discuss what they learn, 

b, they are old enough to take on more responsibility, 

c, they are developing more ability to reason and they like to 
examine each other's ideas, 

d, they ore developing a 'Community conscience," 

96, Children of later childhood (nines to elevens) tend to prefer which eif 
the following types of stories2 

a, animal, folk and fairy talas, 

b, adventure, nature, history and travel, 

c, fanciful stories such as Mary Foppins, 

d, stories of Cowboys and Indians, 

97, The term "self-concept" is used to designate 

a, how a child foela about his role in the family, 

b, how the child feels about his bo^. 
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€• how* tha child feels about his school experience. 

d. how the child feels about himself and his relationships to others 

One of the most Important developmental tasks of middle childhood Is 
laarnlng l)ow to get along with others. 

b. assuming more adult responsibility. 

c. adjusting to a maturing body. 

d. developing a conscience. 

The preadolescent spurt of growth creates the need for 

a. additional understanding and support of adults. 

b. more freedom of choice in following regulations. 

c. providing more boy-girl activities In school or clubs. 

d. new responsibilities which match children's growth. 

One factor which helps to mike a tentative Identification of a 
mentally retarded child la 

a. hla withdrawal behavior. 

b. his limited vocabulary. 

c. hie choice of younger children for pl^^tes. 

d. hla abort attention apan. 
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When stating that the child proceeds through various stages o£ growth and 
development a writer is referring to the fact that 
a, a child proceeds through clearly defined physical stages of growth 
at specified chronological age levels* 
b* a cMld proceeds through clearly defined psychological stages of 
growth and development beginning with the oral period and ending 
with the latency period* 

c* a child proceeds through clearly discernible stages of physical^ 
social^ emotional^ and Intellectual development* 
d* a child proceeds through stages of personality development (social^ 
emotional, physical, intellectual) which tend to overlap and merge* 

Which of the items below bast illustrates the meaning of the psychological 
term '^naturation"? 

a* a child exhibits the mature behavior which results of cross-sectional 
studies indicate to be normal for each age level* 
b* the child moves through an orderly, sequential patterned manner of 
growth resulting from an inner process or urge to grow* 
c* the child develops as he interacts with his environment* 

The principle of ''differentiation in growth" is best explained by which 
of the following: 

a* children move through an orderly, sequential pattern of development 
but each at his own rate* 

b* children develop different values, mores, and customs depending upon 
their envlroiament* 

c* as the fetus grows various cells are differentiated to form specialized 
tissues and organs* 

d* the child's total development proceeds mainly from the simple to the 
complex, the general to the specific* 

Which of the items belcfw is a statement of a general principle of growth? 

a* growth is continuous but not always steady* 

b« growth is continuous but can be impeded by illness* 

c* growth is continuous but differs with each culture* 

d* growth is continuous but can be affected by the environment* 

Gross-sectional studies in child development deal with 

a* selected groups of children from various cultural areas of the country* 
b* large numbers of children at each age level* 

c* large nusbers of children frcm various socio-economic levels across 
the country* 

"Readiness" is a psychological term referring to 
a* the child's desire to begin formal learning* 
b* the child's willingness to submit to a teacher's instruction* 
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c, the kind of experiences in a child's background which prepare him 
for formal learning, 

d. '*the teachable moment" which results from both maturation and 
experience, 

7, One of the best Indicators of a child's readiness for a new learning 
experience ia 

a, his academic record covering his total school experience, 

b, his achievement scores as measured by standardized tests, 

c, his responses to informal^ teacher-made tests, 

d, his interest, persistence, and enthusiasm for dealing with a 
particular topic, 

8, The most ioqiiortant step in the development of prehensory behavior is 
when the infant 

a, is able to release a cube from his grasp, 

b, grasps a cube with his whole hand, 

c, grasps the cube with his fingertips, 

de grasps the cube with his forefinger in opposition to his thuoib, 

9, When speaking of the cephalocaudal direction of growth a physiologist 
is referring to 

a, the development in control of first the large muscles, then the 
finer muscles, 

b, the maturation and control which progresses from head to foot, 

c, growth which proceeds from the trunk of the body outwards, 

10, Hand preference generally becomes consistent between the ages of 

a, one and two, 

b, two to four, 

c, four to six,' 

d, six to eight, 

11, Which one of the following is an example of a longitudinal sfiudy? 

a. Dr, Gesell's atudies of children from birth to adolescence, 
hi Kergaret Head's studies of children in primitive cultures, 

c, the studies of childrsn as shown in the films "Terrible Twos and 
Trusting Threes" and "Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives, " 

d, the growth charts for boys and girls developed at the University 
of Iowa, 

12, The theory of "basic needs" is based upon the preaiftfe that 

a, learning is interrupted if a child's basic needs are not met, 

b, learning is affected adversely or favorably depending upon the 
degree to which the basic needs are met, 

c, learning becomes negative if the basic needs are not met, 

d, learning is stopped if the basic needs are not met, 

13, When spedcing of the physical, social, and psychological environment 
in which the child lives we are referring to his 
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a» homo situation 

b, **llfe-style” 

c, school situation 

d, "life-space*' 

14, In the early pre-adolescent years boys tend to 

a. parallel girls In physical growth* 

b. surpass girls In physical growth. 

c. drop behind girls In physical growth* 

15, During the middle^ years of childhood wtilch one of the following has the 
greater Influence on the development of sex appropriate behavior? 

a* the girl *8 mother and the boy*s father. 

b. the school. 

c. the community. - 

d. the peer group. 

16. The most obvious separation of the sexes In thclar play and social groups 
begins at about age 

a. six 

b. eight. 

c. ten. 

d. twelve. 

17. The basic motivation In all organisms from the simple amoeba to the 
human animal Is based upon 

a. hunger. 

b. sex. 

Ci fear. 

di extrinsic factors* 

e. Intrinsic drives. 

18* Ibe very young child learns best through 
) a* trial and error. 

b. Imitation of others. 

c. direct teaching, 

19, The highest level of learning Is attained when a child 

a, can Identify significant elements of a problem situation, 

b, can gather data pertinent to the solution of a problem. 

c, can organize and record Information In a clear and concise manner, 

d, can communicate what he has learned in an effective way. 

e, can see the relationships between various elements of an experience 
and arrl'v'e at understandings and generalizations, 

20. Purposeful learning Is that learning which Is based upon 

a. an understanding of the teacher's goals for a lesson, 

b. the child's Intrinsic interest and curiosity about the world 
around him. 

c. the child's recognition of his future vocational Interests. 
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d« the child *8 inmedlate expressed interests, 
e, the development o£ children's interests and the pursuit o£ 
activities to satisfy these interests, 

21, Which Okie of the following is more difficult for the average two~year-old? 

a, building a tower of five to six cubes, 

b, painting with a vertical stroke on a large sheet of paper, 

c, arranging cubes in a horizontal row, 

22, When speaking of the child's "hearing acuity" we are referring to his 
ability to 

a, distinguish phonetic elements in words, 

b, distinguish fine discriminations in sound, 

c, recognize the normal sounds in his environment, 

d, recognize sounds not easily distinguishable by the average person, 

23, The average three-year-old's psycho-motor d<^velopment makes him 
a; more socially amenable, 

b, generally unpredictable in his behavior, 

c, negativistic towards others, 

d, very responsible in carrying out little duties, 

24, Three-year -olds have reached the stage of intellectual maturity where 
they can make a choice between 

a, two possible alternatives, 

b, three possible alternatives, 

c, four possible alternatives, 

d, five possible alternatives, 

25, We could expect an average three-year-old’s paintings to be composed of 

a, mainly horizontal lines and figures, 

b, mainly vertical lines and figures, 

c, both vertical and horizontal lines and figures, 

26, When the average four-year-old works with paints or construction tools 
he 

a, starts his work with a definice plan in mind, 

b, decides what he has made after it is coo^leted, 

c, formulates his plan as he works with the materials, 

27, The four-year-old is sometimes referred to as "frustrating" because of 

a, his tendency to to out of bounds in his behavior, 

b, his 

c, 

d, his obvious thrust for independence 



28, Skipping is a skill generally mastered in the 

a, preschool years, 

b, primary years, 

e, upper elementary years. 
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29, The five-year-old, when painting or working with clay differs from the 
four-year-old in that 

a, he has now reached a stage of imitation of others' work, 

b, he has a more definite idea for what he is making, 

c, he has reached an arrested stage in his development of skills, 

d, he wants specific guidance from the teacher, 

30, Gesell calls five a "nodal age, " This means that 

a, he is at an expansive period in his development, 

b, he is marking time, 

c, he is at a restless stage in his development, 

d, he is attempting to free himself from the dependency upon the home, 

31, A teacher of five-year-olds chooses books for reading to the children 
which 

a, take them into the magical world of fairy tales, 

b, help to acquaint them further with their own familiar world, 

c, introduce them to children of other lands, 

d, describe for them the experiences of children of their parents' 
childhood days, 

32, A teacher of six-year-olds will adjust wcrkitig conditions for left-handed 
children because 

a, their hand preference is now well-established, 

b, trying to change their hand preference will create emotional 
instability, 

c, nobody really knows what causes hand preference, 

33, Which of the following is characteristic behavior of the average six- 
year-old? 

a, he can be relied upon to conform to regulations, 

b, he may be most conforming one minute and very hostile and aggressive 
the next, 

c, he is inclined to be moody, 

d, he is apt to be argumentative, 

34, Children of later childhood (nines to twelves) seek their satisfactions 
and approval mainly from 

a, winning the approval of their "gang," 

b, winning the approval of their parents, 

c, winning the approval of their teacher, 

d, winning the approval of the opposite sex, 

35, Hearing acuity is important to the development of reading skill because 

a, hearing precedes speaking or reading, 

b, hearing directiocm correctly promotes success In reading, 

c, hearing speech sounds correctly is related to phonetic analysis of 
words. 
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36. Crawling before walKing example of the 

a. proximo-distal direction of growth. 

b. growth principle iti integration. 

c. cephalo-caudal direction of growth 

d. principle of the individual’s unique pattern of growth. 

37, When the child reaches the stage of categorizing people, anitsals, 
objects and events he Is exemplifying the growth principle of 

a. differentlAtlon. 

b. integration. 

c. uniqueness of growth. 

Research evidence which has been collected on the correlation between 
physical and mental growth suggests that 

a, mental and physical growth are unrelated. 

b, mental and physical growth have a high positive correlation, 

c, the relationship between mental and physical growth seems to be 
highest during Infancy. 

d, the relationship between mental and physical growth seems highest 
during the middle years of childhood. 

39. In using results of normative studies parents often fail to realize that 

a. their socio-economic status may make their child different, 

b. their child may vary from the norm both above and below in different 

aspects of behavior. ..... 

c, home values will have an important influence on the child s react ion •>, 

d, their own methods of discipline may determine the degree to which 
their child matches the norm. 

If you were asked to explain the meading of the term *'the norm" to 
parents, which of the following phrases would be most appropriate? 

a. the standard of expectancy for a particular grade level. 

b. the typical motor, social, emotional, and intellectual behavior of 
a given age level, 

c. those characteristics which are common to all children, 

d. growth sequences which are common to all individuals. 

41, Wheu a teacher helps a child to keep a record of his own progress she 
is mainly attempting to capitalize upon his 

a. need for recognition. 

b. need for acceptance. 

c. need for approval 

d. need for a feeling of accomplishment. 

42, Which one of the following might create the mos‘^ severe problem i.or a 
sixth gvade teacher? 

a. a child who is growing more slowly than the others, 

be a child who is a slow learner. 

c. a child who is physically handicapped. 

de a child who is mentally retarded and physically mature. 
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43« In trying to assess the readiness o£ your first grade children for more 

formal teaching^ which procedure below might help you the most? 

a* administer coiitmercial standardized readiness tests. 

b. note the children's language development. 

c. observe the children's handling of art materials and various 
construction tools* 

d. note the children's interest in and use of books. 

e. observe and take samplings of the children's behavior in a variety 
of situations. 

44. The day for preschool children generally starts with a free choice of 

activities because 

a* young children have had very little experience in large .group 
; activities. 

b* fewer problems will arise during the day if their energy is used 
early. 

c. small children are impatient to explore and manipulate their 
environment. 

d. Involving small children in activities of vital interest to them 
creates a favorable climate for a variety of learnings. 



45, When two five-year "olds get into a fight it is better to 
a* separate them for the time being, 

b. give them a talk about getting along together. 

c. take away a privilege* 

d. give them a chance to solve their problem* 




46. During sharing time the teacher notices that her five-year-olds make 
several speech errors* She should 

a. correct their errors as soon as they are made* 

b. plan a series of lesions to teach correct speech. 

c. teach them some speech games* 

d* give them many opportunitites to speak spontaneously. 

47* A six-year-old can become easily frustrated with activities requiring 
finer muscular coordination because 

a* he is more awkward now due to physiological changes which are taking 
place, 

b* his boundless energy is best used in Icurge muscle activities. 
c« his goals for hisooself exceed his capacity* 

48. Because of his uneven physical growth a six-year-old is 

a. particularly susceptible to contagious disease. 

b. likely to be immature emotionally* 

c* difficult to control in a classroom situation* 
d* apt to have poor health habits* 

49* The teacher of six-year-olds provides them with many concrete learning 
experiences because 




leas.^Qing foi? this agd must appear to the children to be mostly play^ 

b, learning at this age is still essentially sensory, 

c, children o£ this age cannot learn abstract concepts. 

Miss Nakata discovers that she has three left-handed children in her . 
room. The most important thing she will need to consider as she plans 
the school year is 

a, how can she teach these children to use their right hand, 

b, will she create emotional tensions if she tries to teach them to 
use their right hand? 

c, should she Just encourage them to use their right hand instead of 
trying to teach them directly? 

d, what are apt to be the problems of the left handed children? 

Eight-year-olds like organized games and are apt to be rather cruel 
towards those who cannot play the game well. For this reason it is 
important for the teacher to 

a, supervise their games closely, 

b, go over the rules of the game carefully, 

c, choose the teams and captains carefully, 

d, provide for games and drills that develop the skills required in 
the games. 

It is important for the teacher of nines ^ tens^ or elevens to set some 
limits on behavior because 

a, these children are not yet capable of self-direction, 

b, children of this age are more relaxed and cooperative when they are 
aware of thier boundaries, 

c, these children do not really want the freedom which their behavior 
seems to demand, 

d, children of this age are incapable of foreseeing the consequences 
of their behavior. 

Competitive sports are kept to a minimum in the upper elementary grades 
because 

a, elementary children are not emotionally mature enough to face the 
outcomes of such activities, 

b, thdir intra-class team games give them enough experience in competion, 

c, it is dangerous to place the additional emotional strain on the 

heart at this period of growth, 

d, children of this age level have not yet learned enough about 
cooperative team work. 

In discussing the matter of health as far as the nines to twelves are 
concerned it is correct to generalize that 

a, they are entering the healthiest period of their lives, 

b, they are entering a period of susceptibility to disease, 

c, they are entering a period when they will be more concerned about 

their health than at any other time In their lives. 
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55, When we speak o£ Integration of behavior we mean that 

a. an Individual has developed his own unique way of responding to 
his environment, 

b. the various aspects of an Individual's development have been 
brought Into harmony with each other. 

c. the Individual's behavior is consonant with the mores and customs 
of society, 

d. prejudices and feelings of superiority have been overcome. 

56, The process of Intellectual differentiation is beat Illustrated by which 
statement below? 

a. The child learns that four<»legged animals with fur are called dogs. 

b. The child learns that som® animals are domestic and some are wild. 

e. the child learns that some four«-legged animals with fur are called 
cats, 

d. The child learns that different types of animals live In different 
types of climate, 

57, The statement **The child is his own best norm” suggests that 

a. no dependency should be placed upon the findings of normative studies. 

b, each individual^' pattern of growth Is unlqi^ie because of his hereditary 
pattern and the. environment in which he 

c. by studying the child's rate of growth in the various aspects of his 
behavior we can dl 6 C 0 '«?er what Is normal for him, 

d, the child knows his own capabilities in intellectual^ social^ 
emotional^ and physical growth, 

58, "Birth Is an Incident In development," This statement Is best explained 
by which one of the following Items? 

a. conditions surrounding birth set the stage for future development. 

b. the physiological development of the child will continue after birth. 

c. the birth process Itself Is of little significance in development. 

59, In the film "The Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes" the twos are 
facetiously identified as "terrible" because the twos 

a. have just begun to explore their environment. 

b. have discovered that there are numerous Interesting things to 
occupy their attention, 

c« are mainly ego»centered, 

d. do not yet know how to play with others, 

60, The emergence of new patterns of behavior in the process of devilopment 
can best be explained by which of the statements that follow? 

a, all grmrth Is based upon previous growth, 

b, the old Is discarded for the new, 

c. growth is an unfolding process. 

d. the Individual adopts that behavior which best suits his purposes, 

61, Which theory of handedness is most commonly accepted todays 

a. the cerebral dominance theory 

b, the tonic neck reflex theory. 
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Ca the genetic predisposition theory* 
d.^ the cultural or social pressure theory* 
e* none o£ the above* 

A child's success In acquiring some basic musical appreciation and skill 
depends upon his ability to 

a* learn the various patterns of musical notation* 
bo recognise the underlying melody of a composition* 

c, sense the beat and the rhythm of a composition* 

do hear and discriminate between differing tonal^ rhythmic and 
sequential patterns of a composition* 

Play is considered a very important part of the five-year-olds' 

curriculum because children of this age level 

a* need much physical activity* 

b, are trying to understand their environment* 

c* are not ready for formal instruction* 

d* like to imitate others* 

Which of the following will have the greatest influence on the young 
child's language development? 
a* his father's occupation* 
b* his playmates* 
c* his family* 

d. the school* 

Grouping and re-grouping children for various learning activities and 
providing them with instructional materials of differing levels of diffi- 
culty is a common practice in schools today because 
a* children learn better when there is variety in procedures and 
materials* 

b* children mature', at different rates in the various aspects of their 
development* 

c* the rate- of maturation differs both within children and between 
children* 

d* children are more at ease in small groups* 

Before introducing a new learning experience a teacher often gives the 
children e test on both the material which has been covered previously 
and the new concepts which she intends to teach* The purpose of this is to 
a* assess the degree to which each child has mastered the material 
covered* 

bi provide a basis for reporting the child's progress to his parents* 
c* assess each child's readiness for the next activity* 
d* let each child know exactly where he stands in relation to the 
rest of the class* 

When a teacher develops arithmetic problems around the children's 
interests and needs she has uppermost in her mind which one of the 
following learning principles? 
a* the child learns to do by doing* 

b* the child learns that which he perceives as important to learn* 



c» the child learns that which is rewarded, 
d, learning is multidimensional. 

Today's classrooms are equipped with many kinds of audio-visual instruc- 
tional aids because 

a, it is important to keep children from becoming bored in school, 

b, such instructional aids make learning more attractive, 

c, such instructional aids provide a concrete basis for the development 
of abstract concepts, 

d, such instructional aids take much of the work load off the teacher's 
shoulders. 

Possibly one of the best ways to gain insight into a child's personality 
development is to 

a, give him a standardized personality test, 

b, have a conference with his parents and former teachers, 

c, observe his jbehavior in group projects, 

d, make a study of his play^ recreation^ and hobby activities, 

e, notice the children with whom he associates. 

When a counselor gathers imuterial which will give her insight into the 
history of a child's total growth and development^ she is probably 
trying to determine whether or not 

a, he should be promoted to the next grade, 

b, he is working up to his potential, 

c, his matur at ional* pattern will give a clue to the kind of instructional 
program he needs. 

Children who have many rich and varied experiences will^ in general^ make 
good growth in 

a, intellectual differentiation and integration, 

b, knowledge of the world about them, 

c, ability to use language well, 

d, the development of perceptual skills. 

According to Uavlghurst's concept of "developmental tasks if an 
Individual fails to successfully complete a task at the time it emerges 
in his development he will 

a, fail to learn the task, 

b, experience partial or couqplete failure In later tasks, 

c, lose his motivation for learning, 

d, become "fixated" at an Immature level, 

* 

In the controversy over "nature versus nurture" which of the following 
positions is more commonly accepted today? 

a, environment is very important in shaping the child's personality 
but is limited by the child's genetic inheritance, 

b, the social and cultural environment iu which the child lives plays 
the greater role in shaping his personality, 

c, both herdlty and environment share equally in the development of 
the child's personality. 
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d. the child's Inherited nature Is the most Important £actor In 
shaping his personality. 
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74. If a baby^ who seems to be making normal progress In general^ falls to 
coo and gurgle and experiment with sounds It Is possible that he may 
have 

a. some hearing defect. 

b. Insufficient environmental stimulation. 

c. his needs satisfied too quickly. 

d. all of the above. 

e. none of the above. 

75. Of the following examples of four-year-old behavior which one might be 
considered most serious? 

a. crying when he meets frustration. 

b. aggressive acts to get the toys he wants. 
c« consistent choice of solitary play* 

d. use of terms such as '^ou dumb dodo" in response to adults. 

e. tattling. 



76. When Miss Nakama notices that a five-year-old becomes restless and 
wanders away from her group she may consider It an indication that 

a. he has poor self-concept. 

b. the activity presents difficulties with which he cannot cope. 

c. he Is less mature than the "average" five-year-old* 

d. he needs a change of pace and type of activity. 

77. Robert Is a student In the sixth grade who is having difficulty adjusting 
both socially and academically. Miss Kodama^ his teacher^ examines his 
academic record on Form 13 to get some help in trying to meet his problems. 
She finds the following: 

10 / 3/51 (4th grade) Cal. Ach. Prim. Form DD 

Reading U.F. 4,7 Arlth. G.P. 4.3 Lang. G.P. 3.7 
Total G.P. 4,3 Intel. G.P. 3.8 
10/24/51 Cal. M.Mi Prim. SF Raw Score 71 CA 9«2 MA 9-3 IQ 101 
ly3/52 Cal. M.M. Elem. SF Raw Score 60 CA 10-3 MA 9-7 IQ 93 
9 / 22/33 (5th grade) Cal. Ach. Elem. From DD Reading G.P. 5.0 

Arlth. G.P. 5.0 Lang. G.P. 5.4 Total G.P> 5.1 
(Made by previous teachers In Form 13.) 

Inattentive. Poor work habits 
A problem child. Forgetful. Tries to get by. 

R showed much improvement In behavior and has learned not to 
speedc out of turn. He has a bad temper and Is trying to 
control It. Likes to eat and stay up late. Is inclined to 
be untidy. Can do his school work but rather lazy. 

She concluded that: 

a. Robert Is below normal In intelligence. 

b. Robert Is below average In language ability. 

c. Robert Is about a year behind In his academic achievement. 

d. Robert's academic problems may result from emotional immaturity. 



Comments: 

5/25/51 

51-52 

6/8/53 
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78, Some second-grade children use concrete aids for learning mathematical 
concepts while others use them very little, If at all. This probably 
Indicates that some children 

a, have difficulty manipulating concrete arithmetical matSE^ials, 

b, Interpret the use of concrete materials as being an immature 
approach to the solution of problems, 

c, have had fewer quantitative experiences than others, 

d, need fewer concrete experiences prior to working with abstract 
numbers, 

79, When children learn to roller-skate. Ice-skate, swim, and surf they are 
exemplifying which type of growth? 

a, cephalo-caudal 

b, proximo-distal 

c, cephalo-caudal and proximo-distal 

80, According to some authorities, "rebellious behavior may turn into 
delinquent behavior at or about age nine, " The implications of this 
statement for parents and teachers Is that 

a, rebellious behavior should be accepted and understood, 

b, the peer group becomes a source of negative influence at this tlm©, 

c, close supervision of all the child's In and out of school activities 
should be pxovlded, 

d, the child should be given freedom commensurate with his ability to 
use It constructively, 

81, Which one of the topics listed below has received much publicity in 
recent years as having an important relationship to mental health? 

a. Meeting the Basic Meeds of the Individual, 

b. The Development of Intelligence, 

c. The Meed for a Broad Liberal Education, 

d. The Assessment and Guidance of Creativity, 

82, The function of the school In America today Is generally considered to 
be 

a, the teaching of the three R's, 

b, helping the child to realize his potential, 
c« giving the child a broad, liberal education, 
d, preparing the child to earn a living, 

83, The creative individual Is one who 

a, receives a very high score on an intelligence test, 

b, has talent in a special area such as art and music, 

c, uses unique problem-solving approaches in his life activities, 

d, is an over-achiever, 

e, is highly individualistic and scoffs at convention, 

84, Recent research in the area of creativity hao dispelled the myth that 
the creative individual is 

a, one who is extremely temperamental, 

b, a "beatnick" type of artist or musician. 
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c« a peraon of high Intelligence 
d, a rare element in our culture, 

85. The eight-year *old, in his thrust for intellectual independence, exhibits 

a, a resistance to teaching, 

b, a negative attitude tow^ards adults 

c, a tendency to argue with others, 

86, The typical eight -year -old has developed the appropriate muscle 
coordination necessary for success in 

a, high hurdle Jumping 

b, quarter-mile sprinting, 

c, basketball, 

d, competitive swimming, 

e, softball. 



87, The tppieal eight-year-old has developed sufficient intellectual 
maturity to undertake a more than superficial study of 

a, man and outer space, 

b, early prehistoric animals, 

c, American history 

d, the growth of democracy. 



88* The peer group assumes such importance to children of upper-elementary 
grades that a child who has difficulty being accepted is likely to 

a, compegasate by becoming the teacher's ”pet, '* 

b, resort to boasting and lying, , . j ^ ^ 

c, try to bribe his “way by doing special favors for those whom he admires, 

d, withdraw into a world of books. 



89, According to normative studies children, ages nine to eleven, are 
generally in a period of 

a, rapid physical growth, 

b, irregular physical growth, 

c, slow and steady growth. 



90, Ten year olds are generally 

a, calm and steady 

b, highly excitable, 

c, emotionally imntature, - 

d, uncooperative and negative, 

91, Ten-year-olds think of themselves as fairly aiature and capable of making 
many of their own decisions. As a result they 

a, resent adult assistance in any of their activities, 

b, resist rules and regulations imposed by school authorities, 

c, fall to seek advice or help whei; It is needed, 

d, vacillate between dependence upon adult guidance and independent 

behavior. 
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92, The "competitive socializafeioa” of upper elementary children is 

evidenced in their 

a. ritualistic procedures followed in games or club activities. 

b. their desire to be both a part of the group and yet a winner in 
competitive activites. 

c. the ascendancy of the competitive urge over the urge to belong 
to the gang. 

d. the competition for winning the coveted role as best friend of the 
"leader. ” 





93. By the time a child reaches the age of ten his play interests generally 
become 

8» more varied and spontaneous. 

b. more selective and related* to hobbies. 

c. more adventurous in nature. 

d. more limited to sedentary types of activities. 

94. A teacher of the sixth grade can expect to find 

a. girls generally spurting ahead of the boys in physical growth. 

b. boys catching up with the girls in height and weight. 

c. girls dropping behind the boys in both height and weight. 

d. both boys and girls "marking time" in their physical growth, 

95. The nines to elevens can be given increasing responsibility in 
cooperative classroom planning and procedures because they are 

a. more capable of reasoning and exchanging ideas. 

b. making a thrust for Independence. 

c. better able to use language effectively. 
d« interested in impressing their peers. 

96. Which one of the following books would probably have more appeal to 
the average ten*year-old? 

a. Horton Hatches the Egg. 
bi 3Che Moffatts. 
c. Tom Sawer. * 
d« Mary Popp ins. 

mmmuammm mmmmmrnmtmmaamm 

e. Homer Price. 

97. When discussing the way a child feels about himself and his relationship 
to others we are referring to the 

a. id 

b. ego 

c. super-ego 

d. self-concept 

98. One of the most io^ortant developmental tasks of later childhood is the 

a. integration of the child’s out of school interests with his school 
activities. 

b. . bringing of the child’s desires into a satisfactory relationship 

with society’s mores and customs. 

c. bringing into proper balance the relationship between the id^ the 
ego^ and the super-ego. 




The preadolescent spurt of growth creates many problems for boys and 
girls because they 

a, are too immature to deal with their clianging attitudes towards 
themselves and others, 

b, are reluctant to leave childhood behind them, 

c, find regulations and restrictions too confining. 

When a child from a middle-class family has a very limited vocabulary 
a teacher may suspect that he is 

a, a slow learner 

b, mentally retarded 

c, lacking in experience background. 

d, an over -protected child. 



Appendix D 

Teacher Student Index of Children's personality 
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A^peadint £ 

Semantic Differential 

Marn e 

Sex Ag e Section 

£»te ______ Racial Background 

Home Island or Stat e . - 

Sophomore Junio r S enior O ther 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



The purpose of this study is to toeasure the meanings of certain things to 
various people by having them judge them against a series of descriptive scales. 
In taking this inventory^ please make your Judgments on the basis of what these 
things mean to you. On each page of this booklet you will find a different con- 
cept i,e,, things^ ideas^ objects^ people to be judged and beneath it a set of 
ocales. You are to rate the concept on each of these scales in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales; 

If you feel that the concept at the top of the page is very closely related to 
one end of the scale^ you should place your check -mark as follows: 

fair X : t : ; ; : i unfair 

or 

* : : : ; ; x ; unfair 

If you feel that the concept is quite closely* related to one or the other end 
of the scale (but not extremely)^ you should place your check -mark as follox^s: 

strong ; x : : ; ; ; ; weak 

or 

strong : ; ; ; ; x : ; weak 

If the concept seems only slightly related to one side as opposed to the other 
side (but if not really neutral)^ then you should check as follows: 



active ^ 


• 

• 


^ » • ♦ „ 


• 

_ 9 


: passive 






or 






active ^ 


• 

» _ 


• « ♦ V • 

«MH 


• 

# 


; passive 



The direction toward which you cheeky of course^ depends upon which of the txjo 
ends of the scale seem most characteristic of the thing you're judging. If you 
consider the concept to be neutral on the scale^ both sides of the scale equally 
associated with the concept^, or if the scale is completely Irrelevant to the 
concept^ then you should place your check -mark in the middle space: 



safe 



X ; : ; z dangerous 



IMPORTANT: (1) .^lace your check -marks in the middle of spaces^ not on the 

boundaries: 

This Not this 

: i X ; : : X : 

(2) Be sure you check every scale for every concept --do not 
omit any, 

(3) Never put more than one check -mark on a single scale^ 



Sometimes you may feel as though you've had the same item before on the 
inventory. This will not be the case^ so do not look back and forth through 
the items^ Do not try to remember how you checked similar items earlier in the 
inventory. Make each item a separate and independent judgment, 
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cold. 
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fast 
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Tap* Obsyr^^atlont 
Ed. EE 220 
Stesaatar Zl^ 1965 



Diractlona: 

1. Llat avary tiling you saa on tba tap* which would describe any child's 
behavior for that moment. Be specific. Do not use general atatementa 
such aa ''He triad to maika friends. " Instead, use specific descriptive 
statements awcfe as ^110 offered some of his candy to two boys."; "He 
walked with a limp"; "She was not able to follow the design when cut- 
ting with selasora"; ''One girl used the word 'obliterate' during the 
discussion. 





2. List what you see in the physical environment which you feel would 
affect the children's attitudes towards learning. 



3. List what you see In the teacher's behavior which you thiidc would 
affect the children's behavior and attitude towards learning. 
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- for Obaarvatlon 

Intellectual Oevelootnent 



GROUP (Individual differences within the group are basic assumptions) 



!• Does the group appear to be alert, curious, and interested in the ongoing 
learning experiences? 

2. f^t variations in learning ability seem to be apparent in the group? 

3* In what stage of language development does this group seem to be?^ 

a. Note vocabulary, length, and structure of sentences, 
bt How do they respond to activities which specifically foster growth 
in language ability? (See page 254 in lane and Beauchamp) 

4« What can you observe in relation to the level of development of number 
concepts in this group of children? 

a. How do they demonstrate thel.r ability to apply number cbncepts 
in their daily activities, both supervised and spontaneous? 

5, To what extent can children of this age deal with concepts of time and 
space? 

6, What can you discover about the Intellectual interests of the group by 
observing 

a, bulletin boards and displays of children's work? 

b, centers of interest? 

c, organised classroom experiences? 

d« class sharing periods such as news events and happenings 
both in school and outside the school? 
e« conversations at lunch and other periods during the day? 

IHDI^IDUM. 



1. What is the child's approach to the various laaming situations? 
a. Enthusiastic? Passive? Resistant? 

2. Note the child's performance. Does he appear to 

a, understand the learning task? d, ' take pride in his work? 
hi work independently? a, have realistic standards 

c, follow it through to coe^letlon? for himself? ^ 

3, With what degree of success does he appear to meet the intellectual 
challenges of the daily classroom eiiqperiences? 

4, What appear to be some of the intellectual interests and abilities of 
this child? 

SUGGESTED READBIG 

Breckinridge and Vineant, Child Develoit>ment> Chaps, 9, 10, 11, 

Jersild, Child Psychology, Chaps 9, 10, 11, 

Msrtiii and Steadier, Child Behavior ag;d Development, Chaps, 15, 16 
Strang, Child Stiady^ '^Gha^« 14, 17,"* 

Russel, Chll5?ei^a^ittklag, 
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Ed, EB 220 

Guide to Observation o£ Social -Emotional Development 



I, Group 

1* Hov do children Interact tvltn one another? with adults in the school 
situation? 

a. Is there any difference In the way boys and girls attei^pt to 
relate to others? 

b« Do the two sesces mix well? Do they react differently to each 
other in different activities? 

2* What seem to be the requirements for acceptance by members of the 
group? 

3. What qualities seem to typify the leaders? the followers? 

a. Do the leaders and the followers maintain these rules throughout 
the obse:^ation period or do they change roles? If ao, whac 
qualities seem to be related to the change? 

4« What indications can you observe of confidence and adequacy in social 
self-concepts? Of inadequacy? 

5, What opportunities exist in the classrooms for children to relate to 
others^ to develop social skills^ and to achieve satisfaction as social 
beings? 

6« What is the general emotional climate in the classroom? Are the 
children friendly^ happy, relaxed? 

a. Are there signs of emotional stability? Can the group take 
disappointments? changes of schedule? limits or restrictions 
on their freedom? 

b« Can the children accept suggestion end put it into practice? 

c. Are there signs of cooperation, acceptance of responsibility, 
follcjw-through to completion? 

d. Are there ‘'signs of anxiety, fear, hostility? 

7, How does the group react to observers and other visitors? 

a. Do they show off? 

b. Do they accept others matter-of-fact ly? 

8, Are there instances in which the children express happiness, excite- 
ment, love, sulkiness, dependency, annoyance, etc,? 

9, What differences do you notice in the ways individuals express 
feelings of emotion? 

10, What evidence do you see of children striving to satisfy their 
basic needs for love, belonging, achievement, etc*? 

II, Selected Individuals 

1, Does this child seem to be socially and emotionally mature according 
to the normal expectancy for this age level? How does he handle his 
emotions? 

2, How does he atttsinpt to establish friendly relationships with others? 
a. Is he friendly towards all his peers or does he tend to confine 

his friendships to a selected few? How exclusive ere his 
friendships? 
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3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 



b. What types of ctiildten does he seem to prefer as frlesids? 

c. How does he relate to adults? 

Does he show any signs of anxiety^ fear, hostility? If so. In whit 
types of situations? 

How does he react to stress, to frustrations? 

Does he seem to conceive of himself as a leader or as a folloiier? 

Does he seem shy, friendly, outgoing, aggressive, or withdrawing In 
behavior? 

Does he show moments of dependency? of Independence? In what types 
of situations does he exhibit each? 

Is he overly serious or does ha seem to have a sense of humor? 

How does he respond to overture of friendship from his peers, his 
teacher, others? 

Are there evidences In his behavior of feelings of shame, guilt, 
pride? If so, what type of situation brought this about? How did he 
handle such feelings? 



Suggested Headings 

D’Evelyn, Katherine. Meetltsg Children's Emotional Heeds. 
Havlghurst, Robert J. Developmental Traks and Education. 

Hymes, James* A Child Development Point of View. 

** ** • Behavior and Misbehavior. "" 

Murphy, Lois. Personality In Young Children. 

Redl, Fritz. GMldren Who late. 

Josselyn, Irene. The Happy Child. 

Cunnlngh^, Ruth. Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. 



o 



Guide to Observation of PhyaXcai Development 
in Preschool and Elementary Children 



I. Group 

1. Look for variations in; height^ weight^i bodily proportions^ hearing^ 
vision^ and activity level* 
a* Are there problems of obesity? 

b. Are there any signs of undernourishment in some individuals? 
c* Are there any with observable handicaps such as a limp, skin 
disorders^ or epilespy? 

d* Do any seem to tire easily and are ther others who seem to 
have boundless energy? 

2* Observe activities in which children are engaged^ i.e, , writing, art, 
games, folk«dancing, etc* , and note the degree of taotor skill which 
the children display as a group in general and as individuals* 
a* Which of these activities offer opportunities for developing 
and/or refining both large and small muscle coordination? 

3* What spontaneous (free choice) activities do you observe and what do 
these indicate to you about the physical development of this group 
as a whole? 

II* Selected Individuals (Select two children for observation throughout 
each five-week period) 

1* What are his physical characteristics as compared with the group? 
a* How would you describe his body build? his general appearance? 
b. What evidences do you see of his strength? his speed? his 
enthusiasm and drive? his fatique level? (how soon does he 
show signs of becoming tired?) 

c* Does he show signs of satisfaction from physical exertion? How? 
2* Does he have any noitlceabXe physical handicap? 

3* What physical skills does he seem to be in the process of developing 
or refining? 

4* What seem to be his spontaneous play interests? 



Suggested Readings 

Martin and Stendler, Child Behavior and Development, Ch, XIV* 
Almy, Mlillle, Child Development * 

Breckenridge and Vicent* Child Development. 

Jerslld, Arthur, Child Psychology. Che V. 

Olson, Willard, How Children Grow and Develop* 
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